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The Librarian as Educator 


RUTH W. GREGORY 
LIBRARIAN, WAUKEGAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


— is a book-minded edu- 
cator. A librarian is everlast- 
ingly concerned with the public’s 
lifelong process of acquiring knowl- 
edge, skills, and personal and cor- 
porate excellence. The librarian’s role 
as an educator is a way of life. It is 
unique in the educational field in its 
informal, unstructured approach to 
the goals of continuing education. 
The librarian reads books and talks 
about books for the double purpose 
of relating library materials to the 
personal needs of individuals and to 
the over-all intellectual and cultural 
requirements of a community. Each 
significant volume that passes through 
the hands of a librarian can be a tool 
in the challenging job of keeping 
alive the learning process. Every 
book-centered conversation at a cir- 
culation desk can be a form of educa- 
tion as the knowledgeable librarian 
acts as an intermediary between the 
questing patron and the world of 
books. This kind of education has 
the simple name of “reading guid- 
ance.” It is perhaps the least self- 
conscious of techniques with which to 
introduce books to people. It is a 
natural device for librarians. It is 
frequently used by the purposeful 
librarian deliberately to help create 
an informed and capable citizenry. 
The concept of the librarian as 
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educator is as old as the earliest 
attempts to establish libraries for 
public use. The first libraries of this 
country had education as a major 
objective. One illustration is to be 
found in the newspaper accounts of 
the establishment of a joint-stock 
association library in a small village 
known as Little Fort in the state of 
Illinois in 1858. This library adver- 
tised “Statistical, Physiological, 
Phrenological, Philosophical, Reli- 
gious, and Scientific books” as its 
holdings. There was no implication 
of any other goal than self-education 
in the records of this early library. 

The function of a librarian as 
educator has been examined by every 
generation of librarians. The validity 
of the role of the librarian as educator 
has been officially confirmed by the 
profession. The idea is basic in the 
profession’s leading documents from 
“The Code of Ethics for Librarians” 
and Public Library Service: A Guide 
to Evaluation, with Minimum Stand- 
ards to the American Library As- 
sociation’s “Goals for Action.” From 
the standpoint of professional pro- 
nouncements the subject of the li- 
brarian as educator is settled. ‘Ques- 
tions and even criticisms, however, 
rise at the point of translating the 
concept into action. 

An awareness of the library’s obli- 
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gations as an educational institution 
begins with the formulation of a 
written statement of objectives for an 
individual library regardless of size. 
Well-defined objectives sharpen book 
selection policies and heighten the 
quality of the holdings of any library. 
Books in a library are a public in- 
vestment. Infrequent use or nonuse 
of good books is a poor return on the 
use of public funds. The necessity of 
obtaining the maximum use of these 
books is one of the library facts of 
life. Public ignorance of the avail- 
ability of books is expensive. The 
maximum use of books in a public 
library cannot prevail unless the li- 
brarian actively assumes the role of 
an educator. 

However, librarians who engage in 
adult education activities are some- 
times criticized by fellow profes- 
sionals who do not even stay for an 
answer. The critics maintain that the 
adult education participants are 
catering to the “status seeker” who 
joins a discussion group because it 
is a prestige activity in the commu- 
nity. They further charge that library 
adult education activities are coddling 
the intellectually lazy person who 
doesn’t want to actually read books 
of ideas but hopes to pick up conver- 
sation pieces in a relatively effortless 
activity. It has been stated that li- 
brarians have enough to do without 
promoting books and ideas. Some 


critics say that libraries would be 
more efficiently run if these adult 
education librarians would stay with- 
in the four walls of their institutions 
and maintain a discreet silence about 
books and ideas and opinions while 
they work on the mechanics of cir- 
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culating books over a desk. At the 
other extreme are the critics in the 
profession who complain that too 
many librarians do not read and if 
they do they never talk about books. 

The librarian on a local level is 
not accountable to either body of 
critics. However, the librarian who is 
alert to the opportunities to foster 
public understanding of current is- 
sues or to make life more meaningful 
to the American people through the 
medium of the printed and the 
spoken word is on sound ground. 

It is primarily a matter of ob- 
jectives. The library can be a re- 
pository of books which the self- 
propelling members of the general 
public can seek out, or it can be a 
community attraction whose program 
of continuous education challenges 
the interest of a constantly growing 
number of patrons. 

Eyen the status seekers are citizens 
who, through exposure to talks about 
books and their contents, can con- 
ceivably be converts to the art of 
reading books and thinking about 
new ideas. All adult education people 
can give evidence of the opening of 
closed minds through the impact of 
book centered discussion groups. It 
is not easy to remember in an age of 
television and other competing de- 
mands on the public’s time that there 
are people who, even in a whirl of 
business and social activities, experi- 
ence a kind of intellectual loneliness 
and that these people can profit by 
rubbing ideas together. The adult 
education activities of a library give 
people a chance to stretch their minds 
and the librarian repeated opportuni- 
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ties to talk about books and library 
services. 

The public image of the library 
supports the thesis that today’s li- 
brarian has an educational function. 
A citizen of an Illinois community 
speaking out in a meeting on censor- 
ship put this image into words when 
he said rather angrily, “Whether you 
like it or not you librarians are 
educators.” It is important that we 
do not develop a double image: one 
of a profession that goes in for high- 
level pronouncements on the educa- 
tional obligations of the library, and 
the other of a profession that gives 
only lip service to its ideals. 

The library can fulfill its destiny 
as an educational institution in many 
ways. Uniformity is neither necessary 
nor desirable because each library 
must meet the needs of its own com- 
munity. Not every librarian has to 
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lead a current affairs discussion 
group. There are many other tech- 
niques of fulfilling an educational 
objective. One of the most satisfying 
is still the person-to-person talk 
about books which channels the 
reading of a single person or an entire 
family into a meaningful experience. 
The important element in the phi- 
losophy of the profession is an aware- 
ness of the importance, the values, 
and the potentials of the librarian in 
the total educational scheme which, 
as has been pointed out repeatedly, 
does not terminate with the end of 
formal schooling. Adult education 
activities serve as extension of the 
library and the librarian. Talking 
about books and ideas is one of the 
most rewarding experiences of a li- 
brarian. Fulfilling the educational 
objectives of the library in the critical 
times in which we live is a funda- 
mental obligation of the profession. 











Adult Education Activities 
in the Public Library 


RUTH WARNCKE 
Director, Library Community Project, ALA 


N” LONG AGO I found on my desk 

a copy of the issue of Minne- 
sota Libraries devoted to articles on 
library service to adults. With it was 
a note from a colleague commenting 
on the excellence of the material, but 
adding, “There is much repetition, 
however, and nothing new.” This is 
true of every publication concerned 
with adult services, particularly with 
library adult education. The idea of 
the library as the primary source of 
self-education for adults is as old as 
libraries. For at least thirty-five 
years, library literature has dealt 
with the ways in which libraries can 
perform the educational job. Perhaps 
the reason that we find the same 
things being said again and again is 
that the ideas and the methods are 
rarely put into practice. Maybe if we 
did the job we know we should do, 
we could stop writing about it and 
get on with something new. 

The Library-Community Project, 
although we call it an experiment, is 
really nothing new. It is an attempt 
to organize what we know about a 
community and to develop from that 


Talk given at Public Library and Trustees’ 
Sections meeting, ILA Conference, Rockford, Oc- 
tober 24, 1958. 
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knowledge a total library program to 
meet the educational needs of the 
community. The Project has other 
aspects, but it would take too long to 
tell you about all of them. We have 
eight libraries involved in community 
study and program building now. 
They are in Kansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Tennessee, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, Oklahoma, and North Caro- 
lina and represent various kinds of 
libraries and communities—the small 
town, industrial city, rural region, 
and the city-county pattern. They 
are like most libraries—understaffed 
and undersupported—doing the best 
they can under grave handicaps. 

In working with the trustees and 
staff members of these libraries, and 
with the citizens they serve, we have 
proceeded from the basic assumption 
that a primary function of the library 
is to enable and to encourage people 
to become self-educating. The educa- 
tional service of the public library to 
adults has always been acknowledged 
and respected. The people who have 
founded and maintained libraries 
have done so in the belief that a li- 
brary would enable the people of the 
community to undertake self-educa- 
tion, regardless of the level of their 
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formal education, their economic 
status, or the amount of time at their 
disposal. 


In the twentieth century, this as- 
pect of the library’s work has become 
increasingly important. The capacity 
of man to continue learning through- 
out his lifetime has been demon- 
strated. His need to continue learning 
has been intensified by the rapid 
changes taking place in the world. 
What he knew at twenty is insuffi- 
cient as he grows older, not only be- 
cause he changes, but because the 
world in which he lived at one decade 
of his life is not the same world in 
which he finds himself later. The 
confusion and pressure brought about 
by the developments in communica- 
tion and transportation challenge his 
values. He cannot retain his dignity 
and integrity without continuous ex- 
ploration and assessment of the bases 
of his principles and beliefs. This 
process is the essence of self-educa- 
tion. 

His need and fierce desire as an 
adult for continuing education are re- 
flected in the changes he has made in 
his institutions. The public school of 
this century accepts its obligation to 
adults. Universities and colleges wel- 
come the adult student on and off 
campus. Without losing sight of their 
primary purpose, churches have be- 
come educational centers. A galaxy 
of institutions with social welfare 
purposes, from the YMCA to the 
public health department, are con- 
cerned with ever-widening educa- 
tional objectives. Clubs and organ- 
izations by the thousands regard the 
education of their members as their 
primary reason for existence. The 
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library is not only a basic educational 
resource for individuals and groups, 
but a materials and service resource 
for the other educational institutions 
and organizations. 

Conversely, as man needs the li- 
brary more for his serious purposes, 
he needs it less for his random recrea- 
tion and accumulation of knowledge. 
Newspapers, magazines, and soft- 
cover books are available almost 
everywhere, for very small sums. 
Radio and TV are at everyone’s 
finger tips. A library can no longer 
justify its existence unless it offers 
its community something more than 
that which a man can get elsewhere 
as easily. A share of the tax dollar 
will be forthcoming for the library 
that contributes to the education of 
the citizenry and gives educational 
leadership to the community. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult to ask for 
public support for a library that does 
little beyond providing rather aimless 
recreation, or gives the bulk of its 
important service to students. 

Armed with this assumption, what 
does a pilot library in the Library- 
Community Project do? First of all, 
the trustees and the staff decide what 
the purpose of the library is. This 
seems simple, doesn’t it? However, 
none of our pilot libraries had a writ- 
ten statement of purpose. It was easy 
to say, “Our purpose is to give serv- 
ice,” but as soon as you say that 
aloud you know that it means noth- 
ing. Looking at the programs of some 
libraries, you would think that the 
purpose was to please the more ar- 
ticulate of the current readers, re- 
gardless of the rest of the community, 
or to provide service that is the re- 
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sponsibility of the school, at the ex- 
pense of all the other institutions in 
the community and all the people 
who are no longer in school. The 
process of determining purpose is in 
itself a sound activity. Trustees and 
staff members alike found themselves 
looking critically at the library’s ac- 
tivities and asking, “Is this what the 
library is here for?” 

In order to decide how to fulfill 
the library’s educational purpose, it 
was necessary to have some specific 
information about each community. 
With the aid of citizens working in 
committees, community studies were 
undertaken. Answers were found to 
questions like these: What is the 
distribution of our population accord- 
ing to age? Do we have an unusually 
large number of older people or very 
young people? What kinds of jobs 
do the people have? Is the population 
stable or mobile? Can young people 
find jobs? What educational oppor- 
tunities are available for adults? 
What do people want and need to 
know? 

It seemed sensible to everyone to 
finish the community study—or to 
reach a certain stage in it, since no 
community study can ever be finished 
—before planning to make such 
changes in the library’s program as 
might be desirable. But it did not 
work that way. Librarians and trus- 
tees could not wait, and changes in 
every phase of the library’s program 
went on right from the beginning. 
The changes in book collections are so 
rapid that we cannot record them for 
our reports. We have lost track of all 
the figures and have no idea what 
percentage of change has occurred. 
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We do not care and neither do the 
librarians, because the important 
thing is that we have much better 
materials collections than we did a 
while ago. When you look at the 
educational level of your community 
and it is higher or lower than you 
thought it was, it makes a great deal 
of difference in the next batch of 
books you buy. When you look at 
the people’s interests, concerns, and 
needs and then look critically at your 
collection, you are likely to change it. 

There have been changes in li- 
brary organization. In a city-county 
library, we discovered that people 
were coming to the library with the 
intention of getting educational ma- 
terial for their various purposes and 
were not getting it. This was a shock 
to the staff of a small library that 
works hard to give good service. We 
discovered that the reason people 
were not finding what they needed 
was that for much of the day the 
only two staff members with pro- 
fessional training had so many back- 
stage duties that they were rarely 
anywhere near the public. Now a 
desk stands in the main part of the 
library, and there the professional li- 
brarians do some of their paper work 
and keep alert for the reader who 
needs help. They know this isn’t 
good practice, in one sense, but they 
have come to the point where they 
regard the educational guidance of 
the reader as the most important 
thing they do; and they have put 
their best-trained people where they 
can be called upon easily and readily. 
In the old-fashioned building it was 
a choice between peace and quiet for 
desk work on the second floor, or 
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reader guidance and many interrup- 
tions on the first floor. 

Most library studies are designed 
to provide a basis for administrative 
and organizational change and to de- 
termine the location of service points. 
Jur studies were not planned for this; 
but we do have one regional library 
that opened a new branch as a result 
of the study, and this, of course, was 
very gratifying. Another library has 
hired a half-time person to work with 
the community. The board of trus- 
tees of this library said to us: “Will 
this cost us anything? We cannot get 
any more money. We get all the 
money from the city and county that 
we are ever going to get, and if this 
project means putting on any more 
staff or buying any more books, we 
cannot do it.” They did the study 
with what they had. Now they have 
convinced themselves and evidently 
convinced the taxing body that they 
must have some more money for staff 
if they are to give real service. 

The libraries have changed their 
attitudes about their publicity pro- 
grams, too. Instead of the endless 
tadio programs on the services of the 
library, or the recital of a long list of 
books, which no one listens to any- 
way, one library decided to provide 
meaningful programs by using out- 
side resources. First they sponsored 
the Gilbert Highet book program on 
their local station; and now they are 
hoping to use some of their citizens 
to help with good book discussion 
programs. 

I cannot begin to tell you what 
tremendous changes the Project has 
made in the pilot libraries. The most 
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important thing it has done, I think, 
is to cause the librarians to look 
critically at what they are doing and 
to set priorities in terms of their ob- 
jectives. This is not easy. I think we 
librarians are accumulative animals— 
we keep everything we take in. If we 
develop an important service, we 
never consider dropping it when cir- 
cumstances change. However, the li- 
brary is a social institution. As so- 
ciety changes, as people’s attitudes 
and needs change, as communities 
change, so must the library. And the 
changes must be decided upon 
thoughtfully, with due consideration 
for values and purposes. We do not 
curtail our basic service, guidance for 
the individual reader, in order to de- 
velop new programs that other li- 
braries are reporting as exciting and 
effective. But we do ask, “Are we so 
organized that we are giving good 
guidance service efficiently? Will a 
group program or a community serv- 
ice do more for the people than some 
other things we are doing now?” 
Many of the changes that have oc- 
curred seem minute, and they are. 
We work with ordinary libraries, not 
special libraries, mor very large or 
well-supported libraries. The changes 
in these libraries are important be- 
cause they are involved with the basic 
ideals of the library and with the li- 
brary’s total program. I do not think 
anyone who has been through a pilot 
program has the notion any longer 
that adult education is something 
that is undertaken on special occa- 
sions with special groups of people. 
Adult education is the effort to give 
the individual the materials and serv- 
ices he needs for self-education, and, 
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beyond that, to help him see that as 
he becomes a more informed and 
more mature adult he has a responsi- 
bility to his community. 

As you can see, there is nothing 
new here. The assumptions under- 
lying our project and the idea of 
library adult education are as old as 
libraries themselves. We do not need 
any new ideas. What we do need is 
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the understanding of how much we 
have to do to put the ideas to work 
and the conviction that this is worth 
doing. I think we have that; and I 
think that librarians and trustees are 
willing to work to make libraries ef- 
fective educational institutions, thus 
making for an informed citizenry on 
which democracy depends for sur- 
vival and growth. 











Putting the Community to Work 


RICHARD W. POSTON 


Director, Department of Community Development 
Southern Illinois University 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARY has long been 
thought of as an_ institution 
which has the function of selecting, 
storing, and lending books for the use 
of individuals or groups either for 
self education, for recreation, or for 
aesthetic appreciation. The librarian 
is thought of as one who is familiar 
with the books in stock, and who is 
able to supply reference materials on 
many subjects which may be of in- 
terest to a wide variety of readers. 
In recent years we have come to 
think of bookmobiles when we think 
of the public library. More and more 
we are beginning to think of films, of 
phonograph records, and in many 
places we even think now of the li- 
brary as a place where you can join 
a discussion group built around the 
use of various materials that may be 
provided for the purpose of further- 
ing one’s general education. These 
are some of the services that have 
made the public library a significant 
educational institution in the modern 
American community. 
Tonight, however, I would like to 
suggest another function for the pub- 
lic library that I would venture to 


Talk given at the Secretary of State’s Con- 
ference for Library Boards of Directors, Springfield, 
May 7, 1959. 
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say has not yet occurred to most 
members of the general public, and 
which may not have occurred to 
many of our librarians. I would like 
to suggest that the public library 
either is, or has the potential of be- 
coming, a major educational force in 
the field of community development. 
In this context I am thinking not 
simply of education for the purpose 
of helping individuals to accumulate 
knowledge or to gain information for 
their own general enlightenment, but 
of a kind of educational force that 
may contribute significantly to the 
solution of serious community prob- 
lems, and that may thereby help or- 
dinary men and women to develop 
for themselves and their children a 
more wholesome kind of community 
in which to live. 

To help make this point clear I 
would like to cite an example of a 
small town that a few years ago 
suffered the loss of its major industry. 
Suddenly and without warning this 
community found that most of the 
jobs upon which its people had de- 
pended for a livelihood were gone. 
Hundreds of families faced the harsh 
reality of no income. Local merchants 
immediately felt an increase in credit 
buying and a decrease in credit pay- 
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ments. State public aid rolls soared, 
local tax revenues went down, unem- 
ployment compensation reached rec- 
ord heights, and winter was ahead. 

After the initial shock had worn off 
an emergency meeting was called by 
a handful of civic leaders and a spe- 
cial organization was established for 
the purpose of going after new in- 
dustry to replace that which had been 
lost. Then came the important initial 
question. How should they proceed? 
Exactly what specific steps had to be 
taken and in what order if the effort 
to rebuild their economy was to be 
successful ? 

A few of the town’s leaders recog- 
nized from the outset that if their 
efforts were to be effective all groups 
in the community would have to join 
forces and work together as one team 
to accomplish the many things that 
had to be done. But in this town, as 
in most communities in our day, the 
people were divided into many fac- 
tions and groupings whose attitudes 
toward each other made it virtually 
impossible for any one group to start 
any civic effort that all groups could 
get behind even though it was for the 
common good—in this case, for the 
very economic survival of the com- 
munity. After several months of false 
starts and getting nowhere the leaders 
of the new movement began to realize 
that they were up against a problem 
on which they had little information, 
and on which they had to have help. 
It was at this point that contact was 
made with the Community Develop- 
ment Department of Southern Illinois 
University and a program was or- 
ganized which has since resulted in 
several million dollars’ worth of local 
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improvements, an expansion of retail 
trade, three new industries which are 
growing steadily, and a long-range 
plan for total community develop- 
ment. The community still has a 
long, hard road ahead, but gradually 
the people are learning how to think 
and work and plan and act together, 
and today they are at work on the 
difficult job of economic recovery. 

From the standpoint of the public 
library this story is significant be- 
cause it illustrates the desperate 
need for local know-how with regard 
to community problem solving which 
exists in hundreds of towns and cities 
throughout our state of Illinois and 
in thousands of communities through- 
out the nation. 

The one institution in the commu- 
nity that might be considered a 
source of information and guidance 
where answers or at least suggestions 
of answers could be found to the 
many questions that are involved in 
how to start and carry on a program 
of long-range community develop- 
ment, or the steps that people must 
take to work out solutions to basic 
community problems, is the public 
library. In the community that I 
have used as an example it never oc- 
curred to anyone to go to the library 
for information that might have given 
practical guidance to the new move- 
ment. Most people in this commu- 
nity were hardly conscious of the 
fact that they had a public library. 

But even if they had thought about 
going to the library for help it prob- 
ably would not have done them any 
good because, as a matter of fact, the 
library in that town had no informa- 
tion on the subject of how to solve 
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community problems. The librarian 
could have obtained films showing 
how other communities had gone 
about facing and solving their prob- 
lems. Or a list of appropriate books 
and printed materials could have 
been supplied, and special discussion 
groups could have been organized for 
the purpose of helping the adults of 
the community learn how to proceed. 
But the library in this town had no 
leadership to make available for this 
purpose, and the people were not ac- 
customed to using educational ma- 
terials as a means of getting at the 
solution of community problems. 

The public library is a basic instru- 
ment in the whole educational system 
of the community. Through its fa- 
cilities people may learn to be ob- 
jective, to be tolerant and under- 
standing of others, to work together, 
and to analyze and solve their prob- 
lems for themselves. One of the major 
objectives of the library in these days 
is to serve community needs. But 
here in the example I have mentioned, 
in response to the greatest single need 
the community had, the library was 
not only a forgotten institution, it 
had no knowledge or educational 
leaccrship to make available. 

Every weck I receive letters from 
civic leaders in all parts of the United 
States asking for printed materials on 
some aspect of the question of how 
to help people learn to recognize and 
become concerned with their commu- 
nity needs, or how to go about solving 
community problems. These letters 
concern every kind of community 
problem you can imagine, but I have 
yet to receive one in which the writer 
indicated that he had ever thought to 
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get in touch with his public library. 

One of the early steps in any pro- 
gram designed to help people solve 
their community problems is the es- 
tablishment of citizen fact-finding 
committees to conduct research from 
which written reports may be pre- 
pared that may form the basis for 
intelligent discussion and planning 
for effective community-wide action. 
In the community that I have men- 
tioned this was one of the steps that 
was taken. But even then it was only 
with considerable difficulty that we 
were able to get the members of the 
various fact-finding committees to 
make use of their public library de- 
spite the fact that I had personally 
seen to it that the library was stocked 
with a supply of materials that would 
help them to understand more clearly 
the causes of their community prob- 
lems and some of the important steps 
that would have to be taken to bring 
about the needed solutions. One of 
the fact-finding committees that we 
organized in this program of com- 
munity development was a library 
committee to analyze the commu- 
nity’s needs for library services and 
to work out suggestions which would 
help to make the library a more ef- 
fective educational instrument in the 
community. 

But even with every organization 
in the community involved in the 
effort, plus hundreds of other people 
who didn’t belong to any organiza- 
tion, it was only by persistent efforts 
that we were able to find a dozen 
people who would work on the li- 
brary committee. People in this town 
just couldn’t understand what the li- 
brary had todo with the development 
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or improvement of their community. 
Since that time, I am happy to say, 
this attitude has changed. In the 
process of making needed improve- 
ments in their community these 
people have now learned to appreci- 
ate and make use of their library far 
more than they had ever done before. 
I have told this story only to help 
make clear what I believe should be 
one of the major functions of every 
public library—the development and 
enrichment of community life. At 
the beginning of the story the ma- 
jority of the people—77 per cent to 
be exact—made no use of their li- 
brary, and I am convinced that those 
who did never thought of it as a 
means of educating the community 
for the solution of community prob- 
lems or the over-all improvement of 
community life. 

It is my conviction that this matter 
of community development should be 
made a major function of every pub- 
lic library because everywhere in 
these days the American community 
is in trouble. The deterioration of 
physical facilities, the spread of slums 
in urban and rural areas, the inade- 
quacies of municipal budgets, and the 
accompanying lack of services—these 
are some of the symptoms of the 
trouble. The problems vary from 
place to place, but in one way or 
another there is cause for concern. 
Populations soar in one region; they 
decline in another. Mobility or stag- 
nation, boom or bust, are the con- 
trasting forces that are heaping new 
problems upon the communities of 
America. 

Delinquency and human displace- 
ment, a general upsurge in emotional 
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stress, grow with seemingly irresistible 
vigor in the streets and in the homes 
of our towns and cities. Almost over- 
powering is the problem of the 
schools, with an ever-increasing need 
for buildings and for changes in the 
educational program to fit the new 
demands of our age. New problems 
of public health grow with the old 
problems, while the needs for recrea- 
tion and creative self-expression have 
reached almost impossible propor- 
tions. Industrial development is no 
longer a mere private matter, but has 
now become a basic community 
problem. Increasing loads of public 
assistance in an era of national pros- 
perity mark the character of thou- 
sands of communities, while the rising 
needs of an aging population have 
grown almost out of hand. 

This is but a partial account of the 
trouble in which the American com- 
munity now finds itself. In dollars 
and cents it is costing us billions. 
What it is doing to the lives of in- 
dividuals can be indicated merely by 
pointing out that the communities in 
which the trouble exists constitute the 
environment in which our young 
must grow and in which our adults 
must live. 

In response to this trouble there 
has developed in recent years a grow- 
ing interest throughout the nation in 
the need for increased action to effect 
improvements of one kind or another 
in the American community. As a 
result, top-level boards and commis- 
sions have been appointed in the 
various states. The federal govern- 
ment has established new agencies 
and new programs. Municipalities 


throughout the country have formed 
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new planning bodies. Private indus- 
try has made heavy investments in 
scores of community achievement 
contests, and millions of dollars have 
gone into technical surveys on almost 
every aspect of the community that 
can be imagined. Tons of illustrated 
brochures have been published, and 
the fields of public relations, city 
planning, industrial promotion, and 
similar endeavors have grown into 
some of the most lucrative business 
enterprises in the country. 

Private foundations, agencies of 
federal and state government, and a 
variety of other groups have made 
heavy investments in a wide variety 
of special projects, each designed to 
deal with some phase of the vast 
trouble which confronts our commu- 
nities in this modern age. One might 
wonder why any community in these 
days should have any unsolved prob- 
lems at all because we have a special- 
ized agency, a foundation, or some 
kind of an organization for every 
area of human activity that you can 
imagine. Never in history have we 
spent so much money or been so 
elaborately organized for purposes of 
public service as we are today. And 
yet in spite of all this outpouring of 
money and energy the trouble in the 
American community continues to 
spread and grow more serious and 
more expensive. 

In the many efforts that are being 
made at great expense and with the 
use of highly paid social scientists 
and technical experts at state and na- 
tional levels to stem the growth of 
social and economic problems in the 
American community we have made 
at least two basic mistakes. 
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Our first mistake has been a failure 
to adequately recognize the simple 
fact that most community problems 
will never be solved unless a program 
can be set in motion that will put 
the community to work. By this I 
mean a program of community de- 
velopment that will involve deeply 
and in an organized and systematic 
manner a co-ordinated effort by the 
people who live in the community. 
Or, stated in another way, no com- 
munity can in the final analysis solve 
its basic problems unless the people 
who live there do it themselves. 

We can have all the professional 
research that money can buy, we can 
have all the governmental programs 
that we can imagine, all the private 
foundations dedicated to the advance- 
ment of human welfare that Ameri- 
can wealth can support, but we will 
never produce the kinds of commu- 
nities that will meet man’s needs in 
this age until the people who live in 
the community can be motivated to 
do the job for themselves. 

The governmental agencies, the 
great foundations, and the profes- 
sional experts can help, but until we 
can establish an ongoing program of 
community development in which 
ordinary citizens in their small towns, 
in the neighborhoods and in the in- 
dividual blocks of their large cities 
are motivated and stimulated to ex- 
ercise and express in positive action 
a deeply felt concern and responsi- 
bility for the problems of their own 
community, the trouble with which 
the American community is con- 
fronted in this day will continue to 
increase. 

The community itself, which means 
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all of the people who live in it, must 
learn how at this stage of the mid- 
twentieth century to make use of 
the basic democratic processes which 
characterized the development of the 
small town in an earlier period of 
American history, if we are going to 
turn the modern developments of 
science and technology to the maxi- 
mum benefit of man. 

This means, first, a recognition of 
the fact that good and healthy com- 
munities don’t just happen. They are 
built by concerned and enterprising 
local residents. It means that no 
community can expect to build the 
best possible environment for human 
beings by continuing indefinitely to 
push its local problems off onto the 
state and federal governments, or by 
leaving it up to the experts to do the 
job for them. It means that the rank 
and file of citizens cannot continue to 
live unto themselves and leave the 
matter of community problem solving 
up to the city council or to some 
other official or voluntary agency. It 
means that we cannot continue to 
live by the principle of “let George 
do it.” It means, in short, that we 
must find a way to apply the basic 
principles of democratic citizenship 
to community life in this modern age. 

In a vigorous, functioning democ- 
racy, whether it be in the year 1859 
or 1959, the people as a whole in each 
of their local communities, rural and 
urban, are willing and anxious to as- 
sume their own local responsibilities, 
to make themselves sufficiently in- 
formed to enable them to understand 
to the fullest possible extent the na- 
ture of their problems, to envision the 
possibilities for the future, and to 
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think and plan and act co-operatively 
to do things for themselves. In a liv- 
ing, active democracy people at all 
levels of the society are willing to 
work on volunteer committees and 
projects for the general welfare, at- 
tend town or neighborhood meetings, 
search out the facts, express them- 
selves, and communicate and ex- 
change their feelings and their opin- 
ions with each other. One of the 
central attributes of a working de- 
mocracy is the existence of a thriving 
life process in which citizens at all 
levels of the community are able 
jointly and collectively to make ma- 
ture decisions for themselves. 

On the other hand, democracy, 
when it functions as I have indicated, 
is a social process that is healthy for 
individuals. It is a process that makes 
for constructive and productive pat- 
terns of living and behaving on the 
part of the individual. It is good 
mental hygiene. It is good for the 
solution of community problems. It 
is the only means by which we can 
build the strongest possible society 
in our state of Illinois or in the 
United States. And unless we can es- 
tablish this process in each of our 
communities in a far more realistic 
and dynamic manner than it exists 
today I do not think we can ever 
expect to win the ideological war that 
lies behind the vast international 
struggle which is going on in the 
world today. 

It is in the lack of attention to the 
building of a program of community 
development which will invoke the 
democratic processes, as I have indi- 
cated, that we have made our first 
mistake. By our lack of attention to 
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such a program we have allowed a 
type of social behavior pattern to be- 
come established in our various com- 
munities which is now preventing us 
from reversing the rising spiral of 
community problems in Illinois and 
in America, despite all the money we 
have spent at state, national, and 
regional levels. 

This has been our first basic mis- 
take. 

Our second basic mistake has been 
a failure to recognize that we cannot 
build a community adequate to meet 
man’s needs by organizing our in- 
terest in community problems into a 
variety of specializations and then 
expressing this interest through a 
variety of specialized agencies. We 
cannot create the best possible en- 
vironment for people to live in by 
limiting our attention to one special 
interest today, and tomorrow focusing 
on another special interest. The pres- 
ent system in which we have a special 
agency, foundation, or program for 
each of the various functions of com- 
munity life without reference to the 
whole will simply not get the job 
done. 

Each of the many social and eco- 
nomic problems which exist within 
our communities today is an out- 
growth of the present state of the 
community’s organization and over- 
all life situation. Each of these many 
problems, whether it be delinquency 
or other forms of unhealthy behavior, 
whether it be a lack of needed mu- 
nicipal facilities, inadequate housing, 
or a deficiency in cultural and recrea- 
tional activities, is but a manifestation 
of the total life pattern and value 
structure of our communities in the 
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present day. Each specific community 
problem is, in short, a symptom of 
the basic “social climate” which 
exists within the environmental 
framework of our modern urban so- 
ciety. 

Because of this fact it is patently 
impossible to successfully treat any 
one specific community problem by 
isolating that problem from the total 
context of the community’s whole 
life pattern and attempting to deal 
with that problem as though it were 
an arm or a head or a kidney un- 
related to the total community body, 
any more than a doctor can properly 
treat a man without considering the 
whole man. Yet this is precisely what 
has been done with most of the dol- 
lars that have been expended to help 
relieve the American community of 
its trouble. 

It is in the failure to sufficiently 
take these facts into account that we 
have made our second basic mistake. 
Throughout the country there has 
been a tendency to try to deal with 
community problems as though the 
community were merely an assort- 
ment of parts and functions that have 
no relationship to each other. Thus, 
we have an assortment of many 
agencies and groups, each working 
within the confines of its own special- 
ized area of interest without knowl- 
edge or regard for the work of the 
others, and all pulling separately 
instead of pulling together. The re- 
sult is that even with all the money 
that has been spent and all the top 
level meetings that have been held, 
much less has been accomplished 
than should have been, and even 
where a great deal has been accom- 
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plished in certain special areas of 
interest the community as a whole 
has been relatively untouched and 
unimproved. 

I have attempted up to this point 
to suggest at least two of the basic 
reasons why we have been so tre- 
mendously unsuccessful in our many 
attempts to relieve our American 
communities of the troubles with 
which they are confronted in the 
present day. In summary, these are: 
(1) a failure to devise programs of 
community development that will 
adequately involve the rank and file 
of the population in community 
problem-solving activities, or, put 
the community to work, and, (2) a 
failure to adequately recognize the 
necessity of dealing comprehensively 
with all of the community’s life func- 
tions as a whole. 

From the example that I gave 
earlier I would now like to suggest 
that the local public library, in addi- 
tion to the traditional services that it 
has performed, could become a key 
institution for the purpose of correct- 
ing these two basic failures in our 
attempts to deal successfully with the 
many serious problems that confront 
our communities in the present age. 
Working in partnership with our col- 
leges and universities and with our 
public school systems the public li- 
brary could make itself a powerful 
force for the development of healthier 
and more wholesome communities for 
man to live in. 

Back in the middle 1940’s in a little 
town in Montana there was a young 
woman librarian who envisioned this 
possibility. She was a small woman 
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in stature but large in vision. She was 
blessed with a spunky personality 
and an abiding conviction that as 
a librarian it was her obligation to 
serve her community by awakening 
all the people to their community 
problems and their civic responsi- 
bilities. Through her efforts to arm 
the people in her town with knowl- 
edge, objectivity, and a deep inter- 
personal understanding with regard 
to the future of their community she 
was instrumental in the organization 
of a program of community develop- 
ment that involved the entire popula- 
tion in a job of study, analysis, plan- 
ning, and action for the solution of 
community problems and the build- 
ing of a healthier social environment 
for people to live in. Under her 
leadership the library became the 
center for public committee meetings, 
study groups, and discussions focused 
on the development of a greater com- 
munity. Out of all this activity, 
which involved the use of a wide 
range of library materials for pur- 
poses that people had never before 
dreamed of, came a host of local 
improvement projects and a pattern 
of citizen action and self-reliance 
that now, fifteen years later, is still 
in process. I could give you a long 
list of the dramatic achievements that 
have been accomplished in this com- 
munity, both tangible and intangible, 
but the one great achievement that 
stands out above all else is the fact 
that here the library, as an important 
educational instrument in the life of 
this community, became the agent 
that has put democracy to work on 
a long-range basis in that community. 

I call for the day when all our 
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local public libraries in Illinois and in 
America will make it their business 
to know their communities, to know 
what problems exist, to know the na- 
ture of those problems, and to utilize 
their skills in the dissemination of 
knowledge and understanding through 
discussion and the use of all the 
varieties of library materials for the 
purpose of building a kind of com- 
munity that will fit man’s needs in 
the second half of the twentieth 
century. If the public library should 
choose to accept this challenge, I 
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predict that the library will become 
a force for the revitalization of de- 
mocracy in the atomic age far beyond 
anything that any of us who are 
friends of the public library have ever 
dreamed. To do this the library 
needs only to loose itself and to 
ponder on the question of how it can 
make use of the vast storehouse of 
man’s knowledge and skills to put 
the community to work, using its own 
resources and its own energies to the 
fullest extent possible for the solution 
of its own problems. 











Adult Education Consultant 
Service 


Illinois State Library 


PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI 
Adult Education Consultant, Illinois State Library 


N SEPTEMBER 1, 1959, the Illinois 

State Library established a new 
adult education consultant service 
with headquarters in the Oak Park 
Public Library, in Oak Park, Illinois. 
In other articles in this issue of 
Illinois Libraries, librarians have de- 
fined and discussed adult education. 
Having no serious disagreement with 
these definitions and discussions, I 
will go on to give the specific pur- 
poses of this new service and to offer 
an explanation of the general plan of 
its operation. 

Its general purpose is twofold: (1) 
to provide assistance to libraries that 
are interested in strengthening their 
already existing adult services and in 
initiating others that will help the 
library fulfill its educational obliga- 
tion to the adults in the community; 
and (2) to provide help in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of activities 
which will develop knowledge, skills, 
and interest in adult education on the 
part of library staffs and lay people. 

Since this is a new program, it was 
decided to concentrate the service in 
one area of the state in order to get 


under way more quickly and to make 
it easier to test some of its possibili- 
ties. To further facilitate the begin- 
ning stages, the library organization 
of LACONI (Library Administrators 
Conference of Northern Illinois) was 
invited to co-operate with the State 
Library in this new venture by serv- 
ing as a channel for the service. 
LACONT is a long established, in- 
formally organized group of sixty 
administrators, located largely in the 
western suburbs of Chicago, who 
meet regularly to counsel each other, 
exchange ideas, and seek possible 
solutions to common problems. 
There were several reasons why 
this particular professional group was 
invited to co-operate. Because they 
are administrators they are in the 
most advantageous position to make 
use of the service and to educate and 
keep their individual staffs informed 
about the service. As a group with 
considerable experience in working 
together they have established a firm 
basis for profitable interchange of 
ideas and for doing co-operative 
projects. In January, 1959, for ex- 
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ample, a film co-operative involving 
eleven of the member libraries was 
started. This co-operative is operating 
very successfully at this point with 
twelve more libraries interested in 
joining it. In May, 1959, the LACONI 
organization co-operated with the 
State Library in sponsoring a valu- 
able In-Service Training Workshop. 
The long-standing interest of the 
group members in one another, com- 
bined with their common concerns 
and goals, is a great asset to the new 
service and to them, too, in terms of 
their ability to make good use of the 
service. The State Library feels that 
it is an opportunity to build on 
strength — the strength of alert, in- 
terested, and knowledgeable librar- 
ians. It gives this group an oppor- 
tunity to experiment more easily in 
even more co-operative ventures and 
to experiment with ideas they may 
have wanted to try out. 

It should be noted, however, that 
while the libraries of the LACONI 
group have a priority on the service, 
the service is not limited to these 
libraries alone. Other individual li- 
braries or groups of libraries in the 
state that find in this service an op- 
portunity to inaugurate some of their 
plans are invited to contact the con- 
sultant. 

The consultant is also available to 
help state agencies and organizations 
which have an educational goal. 
Within the practical limitations of 
time, all requests that come within 
the scope of this service will be 
honored. 

Among the special areas of concern 
which fall into the responsibility of 
this service are the program concerns 
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of library study; community study; 
program planning for groups and or- 
ganizations; educational use of radio, 
television, and newspapers; educa- 
tional exhibits and displays; work 
with special groups in the commu- 
nity, such as ethnic groups; discus- 
sion group organization and leader- 
ship; reader guidance; and film use. 

The consultant’s role is primarily 
that of an aider and promoter rather 
than a performer. In planning an 
activity, the consultant may give 
help in setting goals for the particular 
activity, in selecting appropriate for- 
mat and content to achieve these 
goals; in selecting or preparing ma- 
terials; suggesting resource people; 
obtaining information needed for 
good planning; recognizing difficulties 
that may be encountered and sug- 
gesting ways for dealing with them. 

Further help in carrying out an 
activity may be given by advising 
about needed skills and techniques; 
training participants in these skills 
and techniques; and participating as 
an observer or evaluator. 

In planning activities for which the 
librarian would like consultant help, 
the consultant can include activities 
for librarians, educators, lay people, 
and library trustees. 

It would be impossible to list all 
the specific activities possible under 
this kind of consultant service, for in 
reality the range of activities is 
limited only by the imagination and 
initiative of the participating librar- 
ians. They are invited and encouraged 
to exercise their creativity and in- 
ventiveness in putting the new service 
to work. 
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Though specific requests will orig- 
inate with LACONT, individual 
libraries, and agencies and organiza- 
tions, the State Library will present 
a general program of activities during 
the first year of the service as a frame- 
work for developing interest in and 
understanding of the potentialities of 
the consultant service. 

Plans for this general program 
include workshops on library adult 
education, on book selection for 
adults, and a program planning in- 
stitute. 

The early months of the prograni 
have been devoted to establishing the 
headquarters in Oak Park, building 
a foundation for the service through 
publicizing and explaining the serv- 
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ice, and visiting libraries and librar- 
ians in the LACONI membership. 

With the particular immediacy of 
our complex and demanding times, 
libraries now have, more than ever 
before, a need to emphasize their 
educational place in their communi- 
ties and to examine for themselves 
and to improve their ability to take 
this position strongly. The new serv- 
ice of the State Library is designed 
to help the individual library and 
groups of libraries do this with ever 
increasing effectiveness. 

Requests for information about 
this service can be sent to: Miss 
Phyllis Maggeroli, Adult Education 
Consultant, Oak Park Public Library, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 
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Adult Education Activities 
Decatur Public Library 


MRS. MARY T. HOWE 
Librarian, Decatur Public Library 


— YEARS AGO the Adult Activi- 
ties Council was organized in 
Decatur to “foster a fuller, more use- 
ful and more enjoyable life for all 
adults in the Decatur neighborhood 
through the stimulation, co-ordina- 
tion, and dispersion of information.” 
It was also established to undertake 
the “evaluation of existing programs 
and the study and recommendation 
of programs to meet future commu- 
nity needs.” * 

Twenty-eight organizations joined 
hands to clear information and to 
share mutual problems. Their first 
project was to publish a brochure, 
“Adult Activities in Decatur.” The 
issuance of this brochure has been 
continued to date, with contributing 
members prorating the cost. The 
general principles used in the print- 
ing project have guided the organiza- 
tion in other activities. 

Member groups are asked to indi- 
cate their willingness to participate 
in this Council and to designate a 
delegate at the beginning of the cal- 
endar year. Some groups have stopped 
coming and others have joined the 
ranks. The first members were: 
American Association of University 
Women, Audubon Society, Associa- 


* Article II of the “Constitution” of the De- 
catur Council on Adult Activities. 
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tion of Commerce, Barn Colony, 
B’nai B'rith, Business and Profes- 
sional Women, Council of Social 
Agencies, Decatur Church Council, 
Decatur Housing Authority, Decatur 
PTA Council, Decatur Public Li- 
brary, Decatur Public Schools, De- 
catur Recreation Department, Farm 
Bureau, Garden Club, Home Bureau, 
League of Women Voters, Little 
Theater Guild, Macon County Heart 
Association, Macon County Public 
Schools, Millikin University, Philo- 
mathea, Salvation Army, Toast- 
mistress Club, University Club, 
United Church Women, YMCA, and 
YWCA. 

There are no dues required, al- 
though most of the delegates or or- 
ganizations are members of the Adult 
Education Associaton of the United 
States of America. There is a consti- 
tution with bylaws, which adds sta- 
bility to the group. 

As we come together to elect officers 
for the fifth year, we will begin to 
evaluate our organization in much 
the same way in which we examine 
the worth of the brochure each year 
before and after publication. 

The brochure is expensive as a 
whole, but inexpensive when the cost 
is prorated among the members who 
have copy included. For the first three 
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years of publication, the twenty-four 
page booklet cost less than $70.00 per 
page. Organizations joined together 
to distribute the brochure to every 
house in the city and county. This 
year forty thousand copies were 
printed and mailed to all of the oc- 
cupants of houses listed in the city 
directory. 

The booklet for 1959-1960 is only 
sixteen pages, but forty thousand 
copies make a vast quantity for a 
small council to address and mail. 
The county public schools have dis- 
tributed the brochures each year to 
the county school personnel who in 
turn asked their pupils to take a copy 
home. Additional copies were placed 
in general stores throughout the 
county. At this point it was decided 
to ask the senior citizens to help us 
address the brochures. The National 
Secretaries Association took over 
most of the addressing and distrib- 
uted page assignments from the city 
directory to thcir members. They 
were responsible for addressing over 
nineteen thousand mailing labels. The 
Boy Scouts of Troop 25 worked as a 
team during the last two weeks before 
school, pasting labels, stamping each 
copy, and tying them in bundles of 
one hundred to two hundred copies 
according to streets. The Girl Scouts 
distributed over one thousand copies 
directly to the houses indicated on 
the labels. Members of families 
pitched in and sorted, tied, and 
fixed stamps. The expense of mailing 
was shared by those organizations 
who felt they could afford it; the 
same amount of money would have 
been expended to send a flyer to 
fewer persons. 
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This co-operative effort will be 
evaluated at our next meeting. We 
know many persons do not have the 
brochure despite this mass commu- 
nication effort. Every member organ- 
ization has a bundle or more to dis- 
tribute during the year. The Welcome 
Wagon organization carries the bro- 
chure to new residents. 

Additional co-operative efforts have 
followed a more informal trend. 
Members call each other when they 
wish to clear information concerning 
the courses or when they decide to 
offer a group activity that has been 
offered before in the community. 
Occasionally someone new enters the 
field from out of town and ignores 
the Council. The increase in enroll- 
ments and the general intelligence of 
the Council members show newcomers 
the wisdom of co-operating with the 
Council. 

Quarterly meetings are held, at 
which a major speech is given. Busi- 
ness is transacted and the program 
held all within two hours. The De- 
catur Public Library acts as the main 
office for the Council and takes the 
responsibility of answering questions 
concerning adult activities in Decatur 
or referring questions to the proper 
source. In addition to this the library 
includes a calendar of major cultural 
events in the community. A page of 
these activities is included in the 
monthly library bulletin, which also 
includes information about the ac- 
tivities of other organizations. The 


Decatur Council on Adult Education 
is an effective agency for telling 
residents of the Decatur area what is 
going on in education for adults. 
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DeEcaATuR COUNCIL ON ADULT ACTIVITIES 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I. Membership 

The Decatur Council on Adult Activities shall be an organization whose member- 
ship is composed of representatives of organizations in the Decatur neighborhood which 
maintain programs of adult education, information, or recreation and which elect to 
affiliate with the Council. 

Each affiliated organization shall select one representative to serve on the Council 
with the right to vote on all matters considered by the Council and report back to his 
organization. However, no decisions reached by the Council shall be binding upon the 
affiliated organizations. Each organization shall select an alternate to act in the absence 
of the representative. 

Article II. Purpose 

The purpose of the Council shall be to foster a fuller, more useful, and more en- 
joyable life for all adults in the Decatur neighborhood through the stimulation, co- 
ordination, dispersion of information and evaluation of existing programs and the study 
and recommendation of programs to meet future community needs. , 

Article III. Address 

The Decatur Public Library, as a permanent agency interested in the educational 

and recreational needs of Decatur neighborhood adults, shall serve as the Council’s office. 
Article IV. Executive Committee 

The executive committee of the Council shall be composed of the officers and the 

chairmen of standing committees as provided in the By-laws. 
Article V. Amendment 

The Constitution or By-laws of the Council may be amended by a two-thirds vote, 
in person or by mail, of the total membership at any regular meeting following the 
regular meeting at which the amendment was presented provided that all members 
have received notification in writing of the proposed amendment at least sixty days 
before the voting date. 


By-Laws 
I. Meetings 

A. Regular meetings shall be held quarterly in January, April, July, and October. 

B. Special meetings may be called as needed: 
1. By the chairman with the approval of the executive committee; 
2. Upon the request of three members. 

II. Officers 

A. The officers shall be elected annually at the October meeting upon nomination 
by the nominating committee and shall assume office immediately following 
that meeting. 

III. Committees 

A. The executive committee shall supervise and direct routine Council business 
and serve in an advisory capacity to the Chairman. The executive committee is 
empowered to act in the interim between Council meetings. 

B. Standing committees with chairmen appointed by the Council Chairman and 
approved by the Council shall be: 
1. Membership committee 
2. Program committee 
3. Public relations committee 
4. Nominating committee 

C. Special committees may be established as needed. 
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DECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Information - Phone 8-6617 








Library moterials are free to all persons living inside the city limits, 
Decatur property taxpayers, students residing in the State of Illinois 
up through the 12th grade of school, and students and teachers in the 
educational institutions in the city. All other residents may borrow 
library materials upon the payment of $3.50 per year. This fee is 
computed annually on the basis of tax appropriation. 

Book News is given on WDZ (Sun. 11:45 AM) and WSOY (Sat. 9:00 
AM). Book Lists are published weekly in the Herald-Review and the 
Decatur Advance. Decatur Reads is published once a month and is 
available from the Library. 

Bequests, gifts and funds are solicited. These should be addressed to 
the Board of Directors. Gift books and memorials may be arranged 
with the Librarian. 


MAIN LIBRARY SERVICES: 457 N. Main St. Mon.-Fri. 9AM-9PM 
Saturday 9AM-6PM 

The Reference Department has books available for reference and 
research, newspapers (1855 - to date), telephone directories, govern- 
ment documents, and a list of magazines available in Decatur. 

The Circulation Department has books, magazines, unframed pic- 
tures, and phonograph records. 

The Youth Room has books, magazines, games and special events 
for young adults, grades 7-12. 

Magic Carpet has children's books and advisory services for adults. 
The Lincoln Room is open Mon-Wed. Fri-Sat. 9-12; 1-6 (closed 
Thurs.). Lincoln material is displayed including Barnwell photograph. 
This room is the audio visual center with books, records, framed pic- 

tures, films and projectors. 
The Boyd Room has the Library Science collection which is avail - 
able to all librarians and persons interested in library materials. 





























EXTENSION SERVICES: Evans Branch: 1429 N. Jasper (2-7326) is 
an attractive, newiy decorated library open 45 hours a week: Mon. 
and Wed. 12-9; Tues,Fri,Sat. 9-6 (closed Thurs.). 

Hospital Book Service is given once a week to patients in Decatur 
& Macon County Hospital and St. Mary's Hospital, and the T. B. 
Sanatorium. 

Home Visits are made to shut-ins. A ceiling projector and films 
are available for persons unable to read from books themselves. 

University of Illinois and Normal University. The off-campus class 
program extends the campus resources to adults of the state. Classes 
may be arranged in Decatur where fifteen or more persons have a com- 
mon interest. The Decatur Public Library and the Decatur Public 
Schools will handle any such requests. 
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A page from “Adult Activities for You—Decatur, Illinois, 1959-1960,” a brochure issued by 
the Adult Activities Council. This page and the one pictured opposite it give information 
about the part the Decatur Public Library takes in the adult education program. 
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Fri. 













Sat. 









Mon. 


Tues. 
Wed. 


Thurs. 


Bookmobiles serve 25 neighborhoods weekly, with books and magazines. 


9:30-10:30 
12:00- 8:00 
1:30- 8:00 
10:00-12:30 
1:45- 5:00 
9:30-12:45 
2:00- 5:00 
9:30-12:00 
3:00- 5:00 
9:45-11:45 
1:30- 5:00 


9:30- 2:15 
2:30- 3:30 
3:45- 5:00 
9:30-12:30 
2:00- 3:30 
3:45- 8:00 
9:30-12:00 
2:00- 5:00 
1:00- 5:00 
6:30- 8:15 
2:30- 4:00 
4:15- 8:15 
9:30-11:30 
12:45- 5:00 


AMONG THE GROUPS WHICH WILL MEET IN THE LIBRARY 


Schedule 
Larkdale, Cardinal -Pipit 
Northland Heights-Pennsylvania (closed 5-6) 
Fairview Plaza-Watson Court (closed 5-6) _._ 
Ravina Park Road and Fairview as 


Home Park-Ramsey and Foster ) 
~< 










East Garfield and North Water = rk__, 
West Sawyer and North Monroe (4% 
North Church and West Kenwood %_ | 
North 18th and East William QV 
North Warren and East Center 

West Grand (Christ Methodist Parking Lot) 


South Oakland and West Wood (closed 12:30-1:30) 
West Macon and South Linden 

West Forest and Lincoln Court. v— 

Sand Creek Drive and Place Tah = 
Medial Drive and West Imboden\\ l} k t 
Mt. Calvary Church (closed 5-6)“ Ay S 
South Illinois and East Wood 
South Taylor and West Macon eed 
Lost Bridge Road and Southern Drive~ * * 
34 South Country Club Road 

South Franklin Street and Cleveland 

South 22nd and East Clay (closed 5:30-6:30) 
North 24th and East William 

South 16th and East Lincoln 













Creative Writers: Principles of writing. Discussion of examples of 












great writing. Criticism of manuscripts. Bring sample MS to first 
session. 8 weeks. Sept. 21, Mondays-2PM. Free. 

Great Books: 5th year. Informal discussions of Great Books as they 
apply to today's world. 18 sessions. Sept. 29. Alternate Tuesdays, 
7 PM. Reading set $9.25. 

Data Processing Course: 


Basic instruction in data processing machines 








given by the National Association of Machine Accountants and IBM. 


8 sessions beginning in October. Exact time to be arranged. 
Library Science 303: 









Wednesdays, Sept. 9, 7 PM, Boyd Room, Public Library. A Univer- 


sity of Illinois credit course. 


Library materials for adolescents. 16 sessions. 
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Adult Education Activities 


Withers Public Library 


FRANCES BRENNAN 
Cataloger, Withers Public Library, Bloomington 


IBRARY CLASS TOPS TONIGHT’S 
ADULT AGENDA. 

This headline in the Bloomington 
Daily Pantagraph for September 30, 
1959, announced the latest project 
that the Withers Public Library has 
cosponsored with the city’s adult 
education program. The Blooming- 
ton adult education program is one 
of the largest and most successful in 
the state. Eighty courses are offered 
in subjects ranging through the build- 
ing trades, commercial practices 
agriculture, and the arts and sciences. 
More than 3,500 persons enroll in 
these classes each year. Withers 
Public Library has worked closely 
with the leaders of the program since 
its reorganization in 1948. 

In discussing the ways in which the 
library works with the program, at- 
tention should, perhaps, be centered 
on the classes that the library has 
cosponsored. The headline quoted at 
the beginning of this report notified 
newspaper readers about special 
adult education classes being offered 
for the first time in the fall of 1959; 
the article placed particular emphasis 
on the course entitled, “Use of Li- 
brary Resources.” During two-hour 
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sessions librarians gave instruction in 
the use of the card catalog and book 
stacks and an explanation of refer- 
ence sources. The meetings were well 
attended. 

This latest project adds another 
chapter in the account of the library’s 
co-operative efforts with the Bloom- 
ington adult education program. Two 
other classes which the library helped 
to promote are also offered. By popu- 
lar demand the Illinois Historical 
Room Series was repeated during the 
1959-1960 term. This series was 
started in 1958 when Mrs. Thelma 
Breen, Librarian, Withers Public Li- 
brary, was particularly eager to have 
people know about and visit the new 
Illinois Historical Room at the li- 
brary. Four meetings were therefore 
arranged in which the past was to be 
“re-created and interpreted with the 
aid of maps and pictures from the 
Historical Room.”’* The four meet- 
ings were well attended and many 
people asked for a continuance of 
the course. The theme for the current 
series of meetings is, “The Impact of 


* Quoted from the Adult Education brochure 
issued each semester for the Bloomington adult 
education program. 
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the Civil War on Illinois History.” 
The opening program was given in 
October, 1959, when Harold Sinclair, 
noted Bloomington author, talked on, 
“McLean County and the Civil 
War.” 

In connection with this project, 
Mrs. Breen prepared a display of 
materials about the Civil War. In an 
interview, Mrs. Breen said, “I am 
seeking letters, mementos, diaries, 
and any other Civil War material 
that residents of Bloomington or 
Normal may have in their possession 
so that we may display them at the 
library.” 

In addition to these two projects— 
library instruction and the [Illinois 
Historical Room series—the library 
cosponsors a third program. “Thurs- 
day Afternoon at Two at the Li- 
brary” is a red-letter day on the 
calendars of many of the city’s senior 
citizens. It is the time the “Listening 
Hour” is held each week at the li- 
brary. The Adult Education brochure 
describes the class in this manner: 
“LISTENING HOUR. Reading of current 
books, book reviews, music, films, 
travel talks, friendly visiting, and ex- 
change of ideas are brought to you 
through the co-operation of Withers 
Library, Adult Education, and tal- 
ented persons in the community.” 

Older people are not the only ones 
attracted to this class, but they make 
up the larger part of the audience. 
They seem to welcome this oppor- 
tunity to gain new knowledge, dis- 
cover new interests, and make new 
friends. 

Although the Great Books groups 
do not meet at the library, the library 
works closely with them, supplying 
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extra copies of the books needed in 
the courses, supplementary reading, 
etc. Several years ago the library 
purchased Great Books of the West- 
ern World, an outstanding fifty-four 
volume set which has been helpful 
to the Great Books courses. The first 
Great Books group met in 1948 and 
was instigated by Withers Library. 
The classes convened in the library 
until recently. 

Withers Public Library has co- 
operated in other ways with the 
adult education program. In a thesis, 
“The Bloomington-Normal Adult 
Education Progrim,” written for a 
Master’s Degree at the University of 
Illinois Library School, Mary F. Cor- 
bitt, the author, stated: “In all phases 
of the Adult Education Program, 
Bloomington Public Library has co- 
operated to a very great extent. Mrs. 
Thelma Breen, head librarian, at- 
tended the organization meeting in 
1948 and since then has done every- 
thing she could to further the pro- 
gram. A great many displays have 
been put on at the library to arouse 
interest in classes; the library has 
prepered and distributed special book 
lists to be used in the classes and has 
served as a distribution center for the 
printed programs of the classes, for 
registration blanks, and as a general 
clearing house for information con- 
cerning the program. From the be- 
ginning, the library has made its 
building available and many classes 
meet there besides the ones sponsored 
by the library. On the whole, Withers 
Library has been an important con- 
tributing agency in the development 
of the progressive Adult Education 
program in Bloomington.” 











Reading Courses 


Illinois State Library 


GRACE M. MURRAY 
Readers’ Adviser, Illinois State Library 





N” WILL NEVER BE HERE AGAIN 
—START TODAY! 

“Illinois State Library Reading 
Courses offer an opportunity for 
broadening one’s field of knowledge 
in a chosen subject through selected, 
directed reading. Whatever your 
business or profession, your station 
in life, these courses can help you to 
a greater knowledge in your own 
field, exploration in new fields, and a 
better appreciation of the other fel- 
low’s field. More than 150 courses 
have been prepared, and others are 
constantly being added or old ones 
revised. They include such topics as 
Accounting, Nutrition, Labor Rela- 
tions, Philosophy, Handicrafts, and 
Health. Two courses may be taken 
at a time.” 

The above paragraph heads one of 
the circulars, “Keys to Knowledge,” 
which is distributed by the Illinois 
State Library. 

The unit of the State Library tak- 
ing care of the Reading Courses, 
manned by a librarian and a part- 
time assistant, is a busy one. Not 
only do we serve each individual en- 
rollee, but we are constantly revising 
the lists of books for the reading 


courses; and we are always on the 
lookout for new books being pub- 
lished on topics that will appeal to 
readers. We keep records of what 
each patron is reading and issue cer- 
tificates to readers who have com- 
pleted a course by sending in book 
reports. The certificates are attrac- 
tive, having on them the Seal of the 
state of Illinois, and the signature of 
the Secretary of State, who is the 
State Librarian. 

The reading course process is ever 
continuing. One letter will hold a re- 
quest for an enrollment. The next 
letter will be a report from a reader 
and a request for a particular book. 
Another reader may say, “I know 
that I am finishing my course, but 
please continue to send more books 
from the list.” 

You may ask, “How are these con- 
ducted? What do I do? Is there an 
exam to be taken?” One is not 
obliged to take an examination. The 
course is given without thought of 
a school curriculum or the patron’s 
educational background. We issue a 
certificate at the close of the course, 
but it would have no value whatso- 
ever if it were presented to an educa- 
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tional institution. We have not pro- 
posed to compete in any way with 
the schools. 

Enrollment is simple. In the cir- 
cular, “Keys to Knowledge,” quoted 
from in the first paragraph, there is 
a coupon which may be filled out 
with the person’s name and address, 
and the course desired. Anyone over 
high school age may enroll. The cou- 
pon may be mailed to the Illinois 
State Library, and the course is 
started immediately. 

Books for the course are borrowed 
under the usual library regulations. 
When there is a local library avail- 
able the books are borrowed there; 
if not, books are sent direct from 
the State Library. 

We often hear a remark from 
a stranger, “Have you always had 
these? I have never heard of them.” 
And this lets us know that we must 
work harder on our publicity. We 
have distributed circulars for many 
years at county fairs, the State Fair, 
and Illinois Home Bureau meetings, 
and through libraries throughout the 
state. Most of all we depend on the 
public libraries to hand out informa- 
tion for us. One of our readers sends 
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a list of people each year that she 
wants us to send circulars to. 

Only recently a young colored man 
stepped to the desk at the [Illinois 
State Library, saying, “Is this Miss 
Murray?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

“I am Howard Schilling (ficti- 
tious),” said he. 

Luckily, I recognized the name 
immediately. I said, “Oh, Howard 
Schilling from Menard Penitentiary.” 

He said, “Yes,” but no smile. 

“Are you in Springfield for a while 
now?” 

To." 

I registered him for another read- 
ing course. We were so glad he had 
the courage to come to call and enroll 
in another course. May he have 
God’speed. 

One cannot help but hope that our 
courses have been beneficial to some 
of these boys. Menard Penitentiary 
has long been a patron of ours; 
Pontiac Penitentiary is stepping 
ahead very fast with their requests 
for courses. The Joliet Penitentiary 
patronizes us some, but many of their 
men are working hard on regular 
correspondence courses from aca- 
demic institutions. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


SERVICES 


LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 





MATERIALS 
ART PRINTS 
BOOKS 
DOCU MENTS 

Federal 

State 
FILMS 
PAMPHLETS 
PERIODICALS 
RECORDINGS 


EXTENSION 
ADULT EDUCATION 
EXPERIMENTAL 

COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
LIBRARIES 





The Illinois State Library supplements public library 
collections. 


In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 
so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 


Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
by the school superintendent. 


Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
directly from the State Library. 


Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
postage. 


Selected List Of Additions 


JOHN G. W. McCORD 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct-service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, National Education Association, Brookings Institution, and many 


others. 


Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WORKS 


010 Powell, Lawrence C. World, 1958 
P884 A passion for books 

023.3 Winser, Marian Manley Bowker, 1959 
M279 A handbook for library trustees 

070.1 Cater, Douglass Houghton, 1959 
C359 The fourth branch of government 
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110 
R329 


131.3462 
R553 


136.1 
V953 


136.765 
B893 


136.766 
C597 


137.5 
K84 


150.13 
A333 


150.13 
H691 


150.18 
B789 


173.1 
B787c 


209.47 
N749 


215 
K78 


230.99 
H749 


232.9 
$631 


252.53 
F528 


253 
H886 


254.8 
J66 


275.1 
H873 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Reese, William L. 
The ascent from below 


Rieff, Philip 
Freud: the mind of the moralist 


Vorhaus, Martin G. 
Adam’s rib 

Brumbaugh, Florence N. 
Your gifted child 


Clarke, Ann M.; ed. 
Mental deficiency, the changing outlook 


Kordel, Lelord 
How to make people like you 


Albert, Dora 
Stop feeling tired and start living 


Hodnett, Edward 
The art of working with people 


Boyd, David 


How to discover your better self 


Bowman, Henry A. 
A Christian interpretation of marriage 


RELIGION 


Noble, John H. 
I found God in Soviet Russia 


Koestler, Arthur 
The sleep walkers 


Holmes, Emmest S. 
A new design for living 


Slaughter, Frank G. 
The Crown and the Cross, the life of Christ 


Fischbach, Julius 
Talks for children on Christian ideals 


Hudson, Robert L. 
Sir, I have a problem 


Johnson, Frederick E. 
The church as employer, money raiser, and 
investor 


Hsueh, Kuang-chien 
Decision for China: Communism or Christianity 


Houghton, 1959 


Viking, 1959 


Horizon, 1959 


Holt, 1959 


Free Press, 1958 


World, 1959 


Prentice, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Vantage, 1959 


Westminster, 1959 


St. Martin’s, 1959 


Macmillan, 1959 


Prentice, 1959 


World, 1959 


Abingdon, 1959 


Crowell, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Regnery, 1959 
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301 
W432 


301.243 
L533 


301.43 
M821 


301.44 
P119 


301.451 
H425 


309.1676 
C295 


309.26 
A159 


320.973 
H997 


323.352 
W375 


323.44 
H781 


327 
P361 


327.47 
L317 


327.73 
M936g 


329 
B937 


329.954 
096 


331.11 
G231 


331.2544 
A5127 


331.2973 
B126 


331.833 ° 
F535 


331.88 
L573c 


332.67 
B1153 


Soca, SCIENCE 


Weiss, Paul 
Our public life 
Leithauser, Joachim G. 
Inventors’ progress 


Moore, Elon H. 
The nature of retirement 


Packard, Vance O. 
The status seekers 


Hays, Brooks 

A Southern moderate speaks 
Carpenter, George W. 

The way in Africa 


Abrahamson, Julia 
A neighborhood finds itself 


Hyneman, Charles S. 
The study of politics 


Weber, Max 
The city 
Hook, Sidney 
Political power and personal freedom 


Pearson, Lester B. 
Diplomacy in the nuclear age 


Laqueur, Walter Z. 
The Soviet Union and the Middle East 


Mowrer, Edgar A. 
A good time to be alive 


Bullitt, Stimson 
To be a politician 


Overstreet, Gene D. 
Communism in India 


Garfinkel, Herbert 
When Negroes march 


American Institute for Economic Research 
What will social security mean to you 
Backman, Jules 
Wage determination; and analysis of wage 
criteria 
Fisher, Robert M. 
20 years of public housing 
Lens, Sidney 
The crisis of American labor 


Babson, Thomas E. 
Investing for a successful future 
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Indiana Univ. Press, 
1959 

World, 1959 
Macmillan, 1959 
McKay, 1959 

Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, 1959 
Friendship, 1959 
Harper, 1959 

Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1959 

Free Press, 1958 
Criterion, 1959 
Harvard Univ. Press, 
1959 

Praeger, 1959 

Duell, 1959 
Doubleday, 1959 
Univ. of California 
Press, 1959 

Free Press, 1959 


Institute, 1959 


Van Nostrand, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Sagamore, 1959 


Macmillan, 1959 
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341.13 
G654u 


347.02 
R825 


347.65 
M169 


347.99 
D737 


353.05 
F338 


361.73 
F322t 


362.7 
Z67 


364.163 
M498 


364.973 
$698 


368 
$387 


383.4973 
M235 


392.3 
C316 


392.4 
K64 


396.6 
R159 


370.947 
H447 


371.394 
V217 


371.42 
P688 


371.425 
F299 


371.425 
M211 


Goodrich, Leland M. 
The United Nations 
Ross, Martin J. 
Handbook of everyday law 
MacNeill, Earl S. 
What women want to know about wills 


Countryman, Vern 
Douglas of the Supreme Court 


Fenno, Richard F. 
The President’s Cabinet 

Fellows, Margaret M. 
Tested methods of raising money for churches, 
colleges, and health and welfare agencies 


Zietz, Dorothy 

Child welfare 
Mehling, Harold 

The scandalous scamps 


Sondern, Frederic 
Brotherhood of evil: the Mafia 


Schultz, Robert E. 
Property insurance 
Makris, John N. 
The silent investigators; the great untold story 
of the United States Postal Inspection Service 
Carrier, Blanche 
Integrity for tomorrow’s adults 
Klemer, Richard H. 
A man for every woman 
Rainwater, Lee 


Workingman’s wife; her personality, world, and 
life style 


EDUCATION 


Hechinger, Fred M. 
The big red school house 
Van Atta, Frieda E. 
How to help your child in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic 
Pitt, Gavin A. 
The twenty-minute lifetime; a guide to career 
planning 
Feingold, S. Norman 
How to get that part time job 
Magoun, F. Alexander 
Successfully finding yourself and your job 


Crowell, 1959 
Harper, 1959 
Harper, 1959 
Doubleday, 1959 
Harvard Univ. Press, 
1959 

Harper, 1959 
Wiley, 1959 
Holt, 1959 
Farrar, 1959 
Rinehart, 1959 


Dutton, 1959 


Crowell, 1959 
Macmillan, 1959 


Oceana, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Random, 1959 


Prentice, 1959 


Arco, 1958 


Harper, 1959 
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371.92 
K59e 


372.216 
M824 


372.2412 
B262 


378 
G242 


378.01 
J39 


378.3 
C886 


408.9 
C752 


491.7 
P377 


491.7 
T939 


523 
$628 


537 
G873 


551.44 
L929 


582.16 
P7190 


590.7 
$917 


591.1 
W473 


610.81 
$246 


613 
H295 


617.89 
C222 


Kirk, Samuel A. 
Early education of the mentally retarded 


Moore, Sallie 
Teaching in the nursery school 


Barnouw, Elsa 


Adventures with children in nursery school and 


kindergarten 
Garrison, Roger H. 

The adventure of learning in college 
Jaspers, Karl 

The idea of the university 


Craig, William B. 
How to finance a college education 


LANGUAGE 
Connor, George A. 
Esperanto, the world interlanguage 
Pei, Mario A. 
Getting along in Russian 


Turkevich, John 
Russian for the scientist 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Skilling, William T. 
A brief text in astronomy 
Grob, Bernard 
Basic electronics 
Lubke, Anton 
The world of caves 


Platt, Rutherford H. 
1001 questions answered about trees 


Straughan, Robert P. 
The salt-water aquarium in the home 


Wendt, Herbert 
The road to man 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Sarnoff, Jacob 
Better health, longer life 


Harper’s Bazaar 
Harper’s Bazaar beauty book 


Canfield, Norton 
Hearing; a handbook for laymen 
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Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1958 
Harper, 1959 


Crowell, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Beacon, 1959 


Holt, 1959 


Yoseloff, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Van Nostrand, 1959 


Holt, 1959 


McGraw, 1959 


Coward, 1958 


Dodd, 1959 


Barnes, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Abelard, 1959 


Appleton, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 
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618.2 
D2591 
1959 


629.133 
M544 


629.228 
Mi12Iit 


631.2 
A823 
635 
M434 


641.5 
C891 


641.594 
E77 


643.7 
B857 


646.01 
F655 


649.1 
H824m 


650.19 
C411 


651.37 
B959 


658 
W592 


658.3124 
M143 


658.85 
F828 


659.14 
B435 


684 
B264 


709 
P116 


712.6 
G198 


716.2 
C996m 


Davis, Adelle 
Let’s have healthy children 


Menger, Howard 
From outer space to you 


McCahill, Tom 
Today’s sports and competition cars 


Ashby, Wallace 
Modern farm buildings 


Matson, Ruth A. 
Gardening for gourmets 


Cranwell, John P. 
Fast and fancy cookery 

Esquire 
The Esquire culinary companion, being an 
exotic cookery book 


Brimer, John B. 
Designs for outdoor living 


Fogarty, Anne 

Wife-dressing 
Horwich, Frances R. 

The magic of bringing up your child 
Cerami, Charles A. 

Stop hiding from success 
Burke, Marylin C. 

The executive secretary 
Whitehead, Harold 

How to become a top executive 
McFeely, Wilbur M. 

On being the boss 
Frank, William W. 

How to outsell the born salesman 
Bellaire, Arthur 

TV advertising 


Barocci, Louis 
Wood projects you will like 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 
Pach, Walter 
The classical tradition in modern art 


Gannon, Ruth T. 
Easy ways to a beautiful garden 


Cyphers, Emma H. 
Modern art in flower arrangement 


Harcourt, 1959 
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Saucerian Books, 1959 


Prentice, 1959 


Prentice, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Crown, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Messner, 1959 


McGraw, 1959 


Prentice, 1958 


Doubleday, 1959 


Nelson, 1959 


Association, 1959 


Macmillan, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Bruce, 1959 


Yoseloff, 1959 


Viking, 1959 


Hearthside, 1959 
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716.2 
T4840 


Vault B 
728.6 
M122 
1959 


728.6 
M829 


739.15 
W784 


745.5 
Z42 


746 
B619 


747.21 
B626 


747.88 
B874 


751 
F553 


781.632 
W133 


782.1 
M939h 


790 
M954 


791.8 
M169 


792.028 
P232 


792.0947 
B786 


792.0973 
H611 


796.069 
R514 


796.33 
A425 


796.352 
A733r 


796.54 
P317 





Thomson, Richard 
Old roses for modern gardens 


McCall’s Magazine 
McCall’s book of modern houses 


Morand, Francois C. 
Small homes in the new tradition 


Winter, Edward 
Enamel art on metals 


Zechlin, Ruth 
The complete book of handcrafts 


Birrell, Verla L. 
The textile arts 


Bjerkoe, Ethel H. 
How to decorate for and with antiques 


Brostrom, Ethel 
Revive your rooms and furniture 


Fitzgerald, Edmond J. 
Painting and drawing in charcoal and oil 


Wagner, Joseph F. 
Orchestration; a practical handbook 


Hughes, Patrick C. 
Famous Mozart operas 


Mulac, Margaret E. 
Hobbies; the creative use of leisure 


Macnab, Angus 
Fighting bulls 


Paris, Robert G. 
How to act 


Bowers, Faubion 


Broadway, U.S.S.R.; ballet, theatre, and enter- 


tainment in Russia today 


Hewitt, Barnard W. 
Theatre U.S.A.—1668 to 1957 


Richards, Bob 
The heart of a champion 


Allen, George H. 
Complete book of winning football drills 


Armour, Tommy 
A round of golf with Tommy Armour 


Patterson, Doris T. 
Your family goes camping 
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Van Nostrand, 1959 


Simon, 1959 


Sterling, 1959 U 
Watson, 1958 4 
Branford, 1959 

Harper, 1959 

Doubleday, 1959 

Viking, 1959 

Reinhold, 1959 

McGraw, 1959 

Citadel, 1958 

Harper, 1959 

Harcourt, 1959 

Harper, 1959 


Nelson, 1959 


McGraw, 1959 

Revell, 1959 { 
Prentice Hall, 1959 | 
Simon, 1959 


Abingdon, 1959 
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799.1078 
E92h 


799.2 
A547h 


801.9 
W867 


808.31 
N695 


808.82 
C794 


808.86 
V246 


811 
E42zK 


812 
H249 


812 
K163r 


812 
K967 


812 
L66498 


812 
L748t 


812 
OS8hu 


812 
S386 


817 
A875 


817 
D734 


817.08 
T558 


818 
A311 


822 
W381d 


Evanoff, Vlad 
How to make fishing lures 


Anderson, Luther A. 
How to hunt deer and small game 


LITERATURE 


Wolseley, Roland E. 
Critical writing for the journalist 


Niland, D’Arcy 
Be your own editor; make your stories sell 


Cordell, Richard A. 
The off-Broadway theatre; seven plays 


Van Doren, Charles, ed. 
Letters to Mother 


Kenner, Hugh 
The invisible poet: T.S. Eliot 


Hansberry, Lorraine 
A raisin in the sun 


Kanin, Fay M. 
Rashomon 


Kurnitz, Harry 
Once more, with feeling 


Levin, Meyer 


Compulsion, a play 


Lindsay, Howard 
Tall story; a comedy in three acts 


O’Neill, Eugene G. 
Hughie 


Schulberg, Budd 
The disenchanted, a play 


Atkinson, Butler M. 
What Dr. Spock didn’t tell us 


Douglas, Jack 
My brother was an only child 


Tidwell, James N., ed. 
A treasury of American folk humor 


Aitken, Kate S. 
Making your living is fun 


Webster, John 
The Duchess of Malfi 
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Ronald, 1959 


Ronald, 1959 


Chilton, 1959 


Barrow, 1959 


Random, 1959 


Channel Press, 1959 


McDowell, 1959 


Random, 1959 


Random, 1959 


Random, 1959 


Simon, 1959 


Random, 1959 


Yale Univ. Press, 1959 


Random, 1959 


Simon, 1959 


Dutton, 1959 


Crown, 1956 


Longmans, 1959 


Macmillan, 1958 








1958 


824 
M449p 


914 
C556 


914 
F653j 


914.49 
G776 


914.69 
W632 


914.7 
R165 


915 
C147 


915.4 
B287 


917 
C556 


917.3 
F931 


917.471 
P771 


917.56 
M169 


917.88 
R974 


917.98 
A211 


918.3 
W724 


919.9 
F951 


940.5 
G318 


Webster, John 
The white devil 


Maugham, William Somerset 
Points of view; five essays 


TRAVEL 


Christopher, Robert 


1001 ways to save money traveling in Europe 


Fodor’s jet age guide to Europe 


Graves, Charles 

The Azure Coast 
Wibberley, Leonard P. 

No garlic in the soup! 
Rama Rau, Santha 

My Russian journey 
Caldwell, John C. 

Far East travel guide 


Bartholomew, Carol 
My heart has seventeen rooms 


Christopher, Robert 


1001 ways to save money traveling in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 


Frome, Michael 
Better vacations for your money 


Pollak, Betty 
Manhattan transplant 
MacNeill, Ben 


The Hatterasman 


Ruth, Kent 
Colorado vacations 


Adams, Ben 
Alaska: the big land 


Williams, Kim 
High heels in the Andes 


Fuchs, Sir Vivian 
The crossing of Antarctica 


HISTORY 


Gellhorn, Martha 
The face of war 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Macmillan, 1958 


Doubleday, 1959 


Holt, 1959 
McKay, 1959 

Putnam, 1957 

Washburn, 1959 

Harper, 1959 | 
Day, 1959 

Macmiilan, 1959 


Holt, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 
Crowell, 1959 


Blair, 1958 
Knopf, 1959 
Hill, 1959 
Crowell, 1959 


Little, 1959 


Simon, 1959 
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940.542 Divine, Arthur D. 


D618n The nine days of Dunkirk 

940.55 Halasz, Nicholas 

H157 In the shadow of Russia 

940.55 McGurn, Barrett 

M148 Decade in Europe 

943.6 Remak, Joachim 

R384 Sarajevo; the story of a political murder 

943.8 Gibney, Frank 

G447 The frozen revolution; Poland: a study in com- 


munist decay 


947.084 Treadgold, Donald W. 


T784 Twentieth century Russia 

956 Yale, William 

Y18 The Near East 

973 Bruckberger, Raymond L. 

B888 Image of America 

975 Savage, Henry 

$263 Seeds of time; the background of Southern 
thinking 

BIOGRAPHY 

920.02 

M534 Men in the news; personality sketches from the 
New York Times 

921 Steele, Joseph H. 

B499 Ingrid Bergman, an intimate portrait 

921 Cooper, Kent 

C7775a Kent Cooper and the Associated Press 

921 Dreiser, Theodore 

D771L Letters of Theodore Dreiser, 3 vols. 

921 Fletcher, Inglis C. 

F612a Pay, pack and follow; the story of my life 

921 Goudge, Elizabeth 

F819g My God and my all; the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi 

921 Boatner, Maxine T. 

G165b Voice of the deaf; a biography of Edward 
Miner Gallandet 

921 Gonzales, Pancho 

G643a Man with a racket; an autobiography 

921 Havoc, June ° 

H388 Early Havoc 

921 Warren, Harris G. 


H789w Herbert Hoover and the great depression 


Norton, 1959 


Ronald, 1959 


Dutton, 1959 


Criterion, 1959 


Farrar, 1959 


Rand McNally, 1959 
Univ. of Michigan 
Press, 1958 

Viking, 1959 


Holt, 1959 


Lippincott, 1958 


McKay, 1959 
Random, 1959 
Pennsylvania Univ. 
Press, 1959 


Holt, 1959 


Coward, 1959 


Public Affairs Press, 
1959 


Barnes, 1959 


Simon, 1959 


Oxford Univ. Press, 
1959 
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Documents from Other States 


MRS. FLORENCE B. THORNE 
Head, State Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of official publications 
of other states. These state documents are available for circulation. Recent 
additions are listed below. 


Cal Adams, Doris Goodrich 

330.5 Iraq’s people and resources. 1958. 

U-18 

Mar Maryland. University. Bureau of business and economic resources 

338 Solar and atomic energy: a survey. 1959. 

Ub-12 

no. 4 

Ke Kentucky. Legislative research commission. 

353.9 Teachers retirement system. 1958. 

Lrr-56 

Ok Oklahoma. Adjutant general’s office. 

355.35 Organization and functions of the National Guard Bureau. 1958. 
A2350 

Cal Lomax, Paul S. 

370.5 A survey of business education in the secondary schools of California. 
Eb-27 1958. 

no. 14 

Ney New York. Bureau of secondary curriculum development. 

371.95 56 practices for the gifted from secondary schools of New York State. 
S445f 1958. 

In Indiana university. School of education. 

378.05 Improving the teaching of reading by teacher experimentation, by Leo 
Ue-34 C. Fay. 1958. 

no. 5 

In Standlee, Lloyd S. 

378.05 Preparation and performance of teachers. 1958. 

Ue-34 

no. 6 

In Wright, Wendell W. 

378.05 Why capable high school students do not continue their schooling. 1959. 
Ue-35 

no. 1 

Iw Davies, John Leonard 

378.13 Adult education through correspondence study. 1959. 
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Mi 
379.175 
L-58 


Ok 
613.81 
E-2la 


Michigan. Laws, statutes, etc. 


Standards for school bus markings and operational procedures. 1958. 


Oklahoma. Department of education. 
Alcohol and narcotics education: a guide for teachers. 1958. 


Baker, Robert F. 
Highway costs and their relationship to vehicle size. 1958. 


Biebel, Joseph P. 
Hydroponics; the science of growing crops without soil. 1958. 


California. Department of agriculture. 
Pesticides: economic poisons. 1957-58. 


Rockcastle, Verne N. 
Earth and beyond. 1958. 
Thames, Gena 


Furniture restoration. 1959. 


Stewart, B. R. 
Accelerated wear tests on common floor covering materials. 1958. 


Beard, Raimon L. 
Laboratory studies on house fly population. 1958. 


Colorado. Agricultural experiment station, Fort Collins. 
Turkey breeding practices, by R. E. Moreng. 1959. 


Hacskaylo, John 
Managing Scotch pine for high quality Christmas trees. 1959. 


Hayes, Kirby M. 
Getting the most out of frozen foods. 1959. 


Hitchcock, Stephen W. 
The orange-striped oakworms. 1958. 


Horvath, D. J. 
Injectable iron for the prevention of anemia in pigs. 1959. 


Lemons, Edd 
News writing manual. 1959. 
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Wrc-60 
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Wrc-62 
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Wrb-823 


Ok 
630.7 
Ac-686 


Ok 
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Ac-690 


Oh 
630.7 
Wrb-827 


Te 
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Cb-869 


Te 
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Cb-863 


Mn 
630.7 
Ut-231 


Mi 
630.71 
Ef-242 


Ney 
630.71 
Ce-1017 


Mn 
630.71 
Uep-199 


Ney 
630.71 
Ce-1013 
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Michigan state university. Cooperative extension service. East Lansing. 
Landscape paving for home grounds, by Harold Breen. 1958. 


Moore, Leta 
The baby in your home. 1959. 


Ohio. Agricultural experiment station, Wooster. 
Flowers for everyday home decoration, by R. W. Sherman and others 
1958. 


Ohio. Agricultural experiment station, Wooster. 
Giving direction to community developments, by R. H. Moore and 
others. 1959. 


Ohio. Agricultural experiment station, Wooster. 
Wall finishes for kitchens, utility, and bathrooms, by Elaine K. Weaver 
and others. 1958. 


Phagan, C. V. 
Water conditioning for the farm home. 1959. 


Phagan, C. V. 
Insure good stands with the new plateau profile planter. 1959. 


Pruess, K. P. 
Sampling studies of the clover root borer. 1959. 


Texas. Agricultural extension service. 
Homemade games, how to make and play, by Lucille Moore and 
Eloise T. Johnson. 1957. 


Texas. Agricultural extension service. 
Yeast breads made at home, by Jimmie Nell Harris and others. 1957. 


Wetmore, John M. 
Policies for expanding the demand for farm food products in the U. S. 
1959. 


Shick, Harold 
Fertilizing shade trees and evergreens. 1959. 


Armbruster, Gertrude 
Milk for your family. 1958. 


Flom, Floyd O. 
You control your town government. 1959. 


Garman, C. G. 
How to make a fruit farm pay. 1958. 
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630.71 
Ce-1018 
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U-58a 
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U-40 
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Michigan state university. Cooperative extension service, East Lansing. 
Fruit spraying calendar, by A. E. Mitchell and others. 1959. 


Michigan state university. Cooperative extension service, East Lansing. 
In tune with the teens: their clothes; furnishings for the teen-ager; 
teen-agers and money; parent-teen relationships; their eating. 1958. 


Newhall, A. G. 
Control of diseases and insects of onions. 1958. 


Pardee, Eunice A. 
Improve your household storage. 1959. 


Scheffer, Robert P. 
Powdery mildew of roses. 1959. 


New York. Bureau of agricultural education. 
Organizing and conducting young farmer programs in New York. 1957. 


Missouri. University. Division of continuing education. 
Art activities in the kindergarten and primary grades. 1958. 


Michigan State University. Cooperative extension service. 
Food and merchandize sales in public parks. 1959. 


Fuerst, Norbert 
Phases of Rilke. 1958. 


Champigny, Robert 
Stages of Sartre’s way. 1959. 


Judson, Alexander C. 
Sidney’s appearance; a study in Elizabethan portraiture. 1958. 
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Illinois State Publications 


DOROTHY G. BAILEY 
Head, Illinois Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of State publications 
issued by the various departments of State Government. The collection also 
includes some University of Illinois publications, county histories, and county 
atlases. All the material in the collection is classified and cataloged as fully 
as the books in the main library. 

The publications may be borrowed for a period of four weeks, subject 
to the same rules that govern the borrowing of books. The Illinois Documents 
Unit has a supply of some pamphlets of popular nature for free distribution 
to both individuals and libraries. However, most State publications may be 
obtained from the issuing office. 

Listed below are recent acquisitions. 


I 629.13 Illinois. Aeronautics, Department of 
Ai- Illinois aviation: v.10, nos.1-4, January-February-July-August, 1959 
I 362.6 Illinois. Aging and aged, Commission on 
A-59 Report of the Commission on the aging and aged to the 71st General 
assembly of the State of Illinois, June 1959. 1959 
I 630.7 Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Ub-638 Bulletin 638: Management and costs of field-shelling and artificial 
drying of corn in Illinois, by V. W. Davis and others. 1959 
I 630.7 Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Ub-641 Bulletin 641: Insecticidal control of underground insects of corn, a re- 
port of a 5-year study, by J. H. Bigger and R. A. Blanchard. 1959 
I 630.7 Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Ub-644 Bulletin 644: Remodeling the model-T farmhouse, by K. H. Hinchcliff. 
1959 
I 631 Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Us-79 Soil report 79: Williamson County soils, by J. B. Fehrenbacher and 
R. T. Odell. 1959 
I 178.5 Illinois. Alcoholic liquor legislative commission 
A-59 Report of the 1957-59 interim commission to Governor William G. 
Stratton and members of the 71st General assembly, April 1, 1959. 
1959 
I 352 Illinois. Cities and villages municipal problems commission 
Ci-59 1959 Illinois municipal problems; first report of the cities and villages 


municipal problems commission to the 71st General assembly of 
Illinois. 1959 
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362.73 
Cr-59 


362.11 
Cr-59 


364 
Cg-59 


634.9 
$571 


639.1 
Co- 


352 
C-59 


398.33 
D-59 


917.73 
Dv-59 


351.72 
F-59 


328.338 
G-59 


557.73 
Ge-4 


553.09 
G-59 


553.28 
Go- 


353.03 
G-59 


625.7 
Gi-59 


362.78 
H-59 


Illinois. Commission on adoption laws 
Report of the Commission on adoption laws to the 71st General 
assembly. 1959 


Illinois. Commission to investigate hospitalization of paraplegics 
Report of Commission to investigate hospitalization of paraplegics, 
March 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Community service, Division of 
Governor’s Conference on youth and community services, 28th annual, 
1959. 1959 


Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
Forest conservation teacher’s manual, by H. F. Siembert, Assistant 
state forester, and others. 1959 


Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
Outdoors in Illinois: v.6, nos. 1 and 2, Spring/summer and Fall/winter, 
1959. 1959 


Illinois. County problems commission 
Report of the county problems commission to Governor William G. 
Stratton and members of the 71st General assembly, submitted March 
1959. 1959 


Illinois. Departmental information service 
1959 calendar of events for Illinois. 1959 


Illinois. Departmental information service 
Visit Illinois, the picturesque and historic land of Lincoln. 1959 


Illinois. Finance, Department of 
Illinois state budget for the biennium July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1961, 
submitted to the 7ist General assembly, by William G. Stratton, 
governor. 1959 


Illinois. General assembly 
Handbook Illinois legislature, 71st General assembly, 1959 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Educational series: no.4, Guide for beginning fossil hunters, by Charles 
W. Collinson. 1959 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Mineral resource research and activities of the State Geological survey, 
1957-1958. 1959 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Monthly report oil and gas drilling in Illinois, nos. 273-275, July- 
September 1959 


Illinois. Governor 
Message of Governor William G. Stratton to the 71st General as- 
sembly, Wednesday, January 7, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Governor 
1959 Illinois official highway map. 1959 


Illinois. Handicapped children, Commission for 
Biennial report, 1957-1959. 1959 
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— 
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362.3 
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622.33 
M-58 
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Illinois. Highways, Division of 
The Illinois highway story, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Hospitals, Bureau of 
Directory of hospitals and accredited schools of nursing, July 1959. 
1959 


Illinois. Hospitals, Bureau of 
Illinois state survey and plan for the construction of hospitals and 
medical facilities . . ., llth revised ed. 1959 


Illinois. Illinois-Mississippi canal and Sinnissippi Lake commission 
Report of the Illinois Mississippi canal and Sinnissippi Lake com- 
mission to His Excellency, William G. Stratton, governor of Illinois 
and members of the 71st General assembly, May 15, 1959. 


Illinois. Industrial planning and development, Division of 
Atlas of Illinois resources: Section 1—Water resource and climate. 
November 12, 1958 


Illinois. Industrial planning and development, Division of 
Atlas of Illinois resources: Section 2—Mineral resources. 1959 


Illinois. Intergovernmental cooperation commission 
Biennial report to the Governor and General assembly, June 1959. 
1959 


Illinois. Judicial advisory council 
Report of the Judicial advisory council of Illinois to Governor William 
G. Stratton and members of the 71st General assembly, submitted 
March 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v.19, no.4—v.20, no.1, January-August 1959. 
1959 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 
The personnel code as revised 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Legislative reference bureau 
Legislative synopsis and digest of the 71st General assembly, State of 
Illinois; action on all bills and resolutions received to June 30, 1959. 
1959 


Illinois. Livestock shipment and sales commission 
Report of the Livestock shipment and sales commission to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois, Hon. William G. Stratton and to 
members of the 71st General assembly, February 16, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Mental retardation, Commission on 
Report of the Commission on mental retardation, December 22, 1958. 
1958 


Illinois. Mines and minerals, Department of 
Coal report, 77th annual, 1958. 1958 


allinois. Narcotics and dangerous drug investigation commission 
Narcotic and other dangerous drug laws, rules and regulations adopted 
pursuant to the narcotic drug laws and suggested forms. [1958] 
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Illinois. Natural history survey 
Biological notes no.40, Night-lighting: a technique for capturing birds 
and mammals, by Ronald F. Labisky. 1959 


Illinois. Natural history survey 
Bulletin: v.27, Article 4, Food habits of migratory ducks in Illinois, 
by H. C. Anderson. 1959 


Illinois. Natural history survey 
Spray service report: nos.1 to 21, April 22-August 15, 1959 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
Illinois state parks and memorials. 1958 


Illinois. Personal property taxes, Commission on 
Report of the Commission on personal property taxes to Governor 
William G. Stratton and members of the 71st General assembly, May 
1959. 1959 


Illinois. Personnel, Department of 
The State of Illinois offers you job opportunities: Series 15-19, 1959 


Illinois. Public aid commission 
New horizons in public assistance in Illinois, helping people to help 
themselves ... June 1959. 1959 

Illinois. Public aid commission 
Public aid in Illinois: v.25, no.12-v.26, no.7, December 1958-September 
1959 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 


Directory of full-time and city health departments; centrai and field 
offices of the Illinois Department of public health . . . June 30, 1959 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Malignant neoplasm deaths Illinois residents (statistical summary). 
May 1959 

Illinois. Public health, Department of 
A manual for coroners. 1959 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
A manual for hospitals on registration of births, deaths and stillbirths. 
1959 

Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Report, 41st annual, 1957-1958. 1958 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 

Circular series A, no.116 Driver education for Illinois high schools. 1958 
Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 

Circular series A, no.126 Illinois school directory, 1958-1959. 1958 
Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 


Information for relatives and friends of patients in Illinois state 
hospitals. May 1959 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
Scholarships and educational benefits available to Illinois youth. 1959 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
The welfare bulletin: v.50, 1st and 2nd quarters, January-June 1959 
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362.19 
Pw-59 


610.73 
Rr-58 


614.24 
R-59 


379.1 
Ss-59 


629.2134 
Sc-59 


328.3 
S-59 


328.368 
S-59 


352 
Si-59 


324 
S-59 


614.862 
Lr-59 


352.13 
W787 


352 
H853 


977.3 
Ssto-4 


977.3 
Ssto-5 


388.1 
S-59 
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ML- 


378.34 
S-59 


388.1 
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Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
Why volunteer? In Illinois mental hospitals. 1959 


Illinois. Registration and education, Department of 
Requirements and recommendations for accredited schools of profes- 
sional nursing, 1958. 1958 


Illinois. Registration and education, Department of 
Annual report, July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958. 1959 


Illinois. School problems commission no.5 
Illinois school problems: Report of the School problems commission 
no.5, March 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Chauffer manual. 1959 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
New members 71st General assembly, 1959 - 1960. 1959 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Official bulletin of registered lobbyist, 71st General assembly, 1959. 
2 v. 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Official list of counties and incorporated municipalities of Illinois, 1959. 
1959 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Primary and election calendar, Illinois, 1960. 1959 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Rules of the road, January 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Southern Illinois university 
The special assessment in Illinois, a study in the financing of local 
improvements, by William O. Winter and Robert W. Richey. 1959 


Illinois. Southern Illinois university 
A citizen’s handbook of county government in Illinois, by Irving 
Howards and Robert W. Richey. 1959 


Illinois. State historical library 
Stories from Illinois history: no.4, The slavery struggle in Illinois, by 
Phyllis Connolly. 1958 


Illinois. State historical library 
Stories from Illinois history: no.5, Douglas, the little giant, by Phyllis 
Connolly. 1958 


Illinois. State mass transportation commission 
The mass transportation problem in Illinois, a final report. 1959 


Illinois. State museum 
The living museum: v.20, no.8 - v. 21, no.5, December 1958 - October 
1959 


Illinois. State scholarship commission 
Illinois state scholarship commission report, May 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Toll highway commission 
Illinois tollway and connecting highways showing all entrances and 
exits. 1959 
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Illinois. Township government problems commission 
Township government problems commission report to Governor Wil- 
liam G. Stratton and members of the 71st General assembly, March 1, 
1959. 1959 


Illinois. Treasurer 
Treasurer’s report: August - September 1959 


Illinois. University 
Report of the Board of trustees, 40th biennial, July 1, 1956 - June 30, 
1958. 1959 


Illinois. University. Engineering experiment station 
A summary of engineering research, 1957 - 1958. 1959 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 803, Horse and pony manual for 4-H club members, by George 
L. Daigh and others. 1959 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 804, A guide to organizing family camps, by E. H. Regnier 
and M. B. Lynch. 1959 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 805, Profitable control of underground corn insects, by H. B. 
Petty and Stevenson Moore III. 1959 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 806, Farming on the contour, by R. C. Hay and B. A. Jones, 
Jr. 1959 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 807, A storage wall for kitchen-dining areas, by Helen E. 
McCullough. 1959 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Hessian fly conditions in Illinois for 1959. 1959 


Illinois. University. Fine and applied arts, College of 
Contemporary American painting and sculpture, March 1 through 
April 5, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. University. Institute of government and public affairs 
Illinois government: nos.1 - 4, January - September 1959. 


Illinois. University. Institute of government and public affairs 
Illinois municipal revenue. 2d ed. rev. 1958, by Jack F. Isakoff and 
others. 1958 


Illinois. University. Institute of government and public affairs 
Illinois votes, 1900 - 1958, a compilation of election statistics, edited 
by Samuel K. Gove. 1959 


Illinois. University. Library 
The great debate: Lincoln vs. Douglas 1854 - 1861; an exhibit of 
manuscript and printed materials . . ., selected and described by Leslie 
W. Dunlap. 1958 


Illinois. University. Library school 
The library as a community information center; papers presented at 
an Institute conducted by the University of Illinois Library school, 
September 29 - October 2, 1957. 1959 
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| 


New Recordings | 


MRS. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
ere standard 78rpm. Capital letters indicate major keys; small letters indi- 
cate minor keys. 

New additions to the collection are: 


LP Anderson, L. 
785.1 Music of Leroy Anderson. 2 vols. 
A547m Fennell, Eastman-Rochester Pops Orch. Mercury 
LP Art of Lily Pons. 
782.1 Pons, soprano. Pelletier, Victor Symphony Orch. 
A784L Camden 
LP Art of Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
786.4 Rachmaninoff, piano. 2 vols. 
A784 Camden 
LP Ave Maria and other songs of inspiration. 
784.3 Dickie, tenor, with orch. 
A948 Vox 
LP Bach, J. S. 
783.4 Cantata no. 157. 
B118c157 Krebs, Brauer, Redel, Munich Pro Arte Orch. 
Reverse: Cantatas nos. 55 and 151. Westminster 
LP Bach, J. S. 
785.6 Concerto no. 1 in d for harpsichord and string 
B118cldh orch. 


Elsner, Reinhardt, Stuttgart Bach Orch. 
Reverse: Concerto no. 2 in E for harpsichord 


and orch. Vox 
LP Bach, J. S. ‘ 
785.6 Concerto no. 1 in d for piano and orch. ‘ 
B118cldp Foss, Zimbler String Sinfonietta. Decca 
LP Bach, J. S. 
786.221 Well tempered clavier (complete). 


B118w2 Landowska, harpsichord. Victor 
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LP Beethoven, L. 
785.6 Concerto no. 1 in C for piano and orch., op. 15. 
B415clgo Gould, Golschmann, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Bach, J. S., Concerto no. 5 in f for 
piano and orch. Columbia 
LP Beethoven, L. 
782.1 Four overtures for Fidelio. 
B415fo2 Klemperer, Philharmonic Orch. Angel 
LP Beethoven, L. 
785.5 Overtures. 
B4150 Kempe, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. Capitol 
LP Beethoven, L. 
785.7 Quartet in E flat for piano and strings, op. 16. 
B415ge Festival Quartet. 
Reverse: Schumann, R., Quartet in E flat, op. 
47. Victor 
LP Beethoven, L. 
784.3 Scottish and Irish songs. 
B415sc Dyer-Bennet, Tenor. Dyer-Bennet 
LP Beethoven, L. 
785.7 Trio no. 1 in E flat, op. 1. 
B415tli Istomin, piano, Fuchs, violin, Casals, violon- 
cello. 
Reverse: Trio no. 4 in D, op. 70, no. 1. 
(Ghost). Columbia 
LP The Bill of Rights. Reading with music of 
342.73 period. 
B596 Reverse: Patrick Henry’s famous speech. Enrichment 
LP Binkerd, G. 
785.1 The sun singer. 
B613 Goodman, Illinois University Symphony Orch. University of Ill. 
Reverse: Weigel, E., Prairie Symphony. Custom Recordings 
LP Blitzstein, M. 
782.1 Regina. (In English). 
B649 Lewis, Carron, Brice, Hecht, Krachmalnick, 
New York City Opera Orch. Columbia 
LP Boccherini, L. 
785.7 Quintet in C for strings (and others). 
B664qc Boccherini String Orch. Angel 
LP Boccherini, L. 
i 785.7 Quintet in D for strings (and others). 
; B664qd Boccherini String Orch. Angel 
| LP Brahms, J. 
784.3 Fifteen romances from Tieck’s Schone Mage- 
B813fi lone, op. 33 


Fischer-Dieskau, baritone, Demus, piano. Decca 
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LP 
785.8 
B862b2 


LP 
785.11 
B888s4j 


LP 
780.946 
B936 


LP 
786.4 
C549pi14 


LP 
786.4 
C549pi13 


LP 
786.4 
C549tp 


LP 
785.1 
D289i4 


LP 
784.3 
D289s2 


LP 
785.1 
D355m 


LP 
785.7 
D656s 


LP 
784.3 
D719 


LP 
785.1 
D988s2 





Britten, B. 
Matinees musicales, op.24; Soirees musicales, 
op. 9. 
Irving, Philharmonia Orch. 
Reverse: Arnold, M., English dances; Four 
Scottish dances. 


Bruckner, A. 
Symphony no. 4 in E flat (Romantic). 
Jochum, Bavarian Radio Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Symphony no. 7 in E. 
Jochum, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 


Bullfight. Music of the bullfight for full sym- 
phony orchestra. 
Torroba, Cond. 


Chopin, F. 
Piano recital. 
Horowitz. 


Chopin, F. 
Piano recital. 
Rubinstein. 


Chopin, F. 
Twenty-four preludes, op. 28. 
Novaes, piano. 


Debussy, A. 
Images pour orchestra: Iberia. 
Reiner, Chicago Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Ravel, M., Valses nobles et senti- 
mentales; Alborada del gracioso. 


Debussy, A. 
Songs of Debussy. Sung in French. 
Alarie, soprano, Rogers, piano. 


Delius, F. 
Music of Delius. 
Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orch. 


Dohnanyi, E. 

Serenade in C, op. 10. 

Heifetz, violin, Primrose, viola, Feuerman, 
violoncello. 

Reverse: Gruenberg, L., Concerto for violin 
and orchestra, op. 47. 

Heifetz, Monteux, San Francisco Symphony 
Orch. 


Dorumsgaard, A. 
Norwegian songs. 
Flagstad, soprano, Moore, piano. 


Dvorak, A. 
Slavonic dances (complete), op. nos. 46 and 72. 
Rossi, Vienna State Opera Orch. 
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Capitol 


Decca 


Columbia 


Victor 


Victor 


Vox 


Victor 


Westminster 


Capitol 


Victor 


Angel 


Vanguard 
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LP Dvorak, A. 
785.11 Symphony no. 5 in e, op. 95 (From the new 
D988s5r world). 
3 Reiner, Chicago Symphony orch. Victor 
LP Flat rock ballads. 
. 784.4 Sung and played by Carl Sandburg. 
: F586 Columbia 
. LP Glazounov, A. 
| 785.11 Symphony no. 7 in F, op. 77. 
G553 Berlin Radio Orch., Lederer and Fritz, cond. 
Reverse: Miaskovsky, N., Lyric concertina, op. 
32, no. 3. Urania 
LP Gluck, C. 
782.1 Alceste (complete). 
j G567a2 Flagstad, Jobin, Jones Singers and orch. London 
é LP Le groupe des six. 
: 785.1 Spoken introduction by J. Cocteau; Duval, so- 
| G882 prano; Tzipine, Paris Conservatory Orch. Angel 
: LP Handel, G. 
786.221 Keyboard music. 2 vols. Experiences 
| H236 Wolfe, harpsichord. Anonymes 
LP Haydn, F. 
785.11 Salomon symphonies. (93-98). 
H415ss Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orch. Capitol 
LP Holiday for strings 
785.1 David Rose Orch. Camden 
H732h2 
LP In the Latin Flavor. 
785.1 Krips, violin. Fiedler, Boston Pops Orch. Victor 
135 
LP Indy, V. d’ 
{ 785.11 Symphony on a French mountain air, op. 25. 
142sf2 Johannesen, piano. Goosens, London Symphony 
/ Orch. 
} Reverse: Faure, G., Fantaisie for piano and 
i orchestra, op. 111; Saint Saens, Wedding cake, 
op. 76. 
Collingwood, London Symphony Orch. Capitol 
LP Jazz begins. Sounds of New Orleans streets, 
781.57 funeral and parade music. 
: jJ42 Young Tuxedo brass band. Atlantic 
LP Jefferson, T. 
973 The Declaration of Independence (excerpts). 
J46 Reading with authentic music of period. 
Reverse: Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Enrichment 
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LP 
782.8 
K29 


LP 
782.1 
K92 


LP 
652 
L786 


LP 
782 
L827g 


LP 
782 
M293 


LP 
812 
M647 


LP 
783.22 
M939mc 


LP 
783.29 
M939r4 


LP 
782.1 
O6loall 


LP 
782.1 
O61loal2 


LP 
782.1 
067m 


LP 
782.1 
P874 


LP 
782.1 
P977gi2 





Kelly, R. 
Patterns; a cantata for soprano and orchestra. 
Ansermet (guest cond.), University of Illinois 
Symphony Orch. 


Krenek, E. 
The bell-tower: Commissioned by Univ. of Ill 
School of Music and performed at the festival 
of contemporary music, 1957. 


Living Method typing course. 


Loewe, F. 
Gigi (soundtrack). 


Mantovani film encores. 2 vols. 
Mantovani Orch. 


Miller, A. 
Death of a salesman (original cast). 


Mozart, J. 
Mass in C, K317 (Coronation). 
Stader, Markevitch, St. Hedwig’s Cathedral 
Choir, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 


Mozart, J. 
Requiem in d, K626. 
Jurinac, West, Loeffler, Guthrie, Scherchen, 
Vienna Akademie Kammerchor, State Opera 
Orch. 


[Operatic arias. ] 
Tozzi, bass. Morel, Rome Opera House Orch. 


[Operatic arias. ] 
Eileen Farrell, sop., Schippers, Philharmonia 
Orch. 


Orff, C. 
Der mond (The moon). 
Christ, Kuen, Swallisch, Philharmonia Chorus 
and Orch. 


Poulenc, F. 
Les dialogues des Carmelites. 
Duval, Dervaux, Paris Opera Orchestra. 


Puccini, G. 
The girl of the golden west. (complete). 
Tebaldi, Del Monaco, MacNeil, Capuana, St. 
Cecilia Academy of Rome. 
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Univ. of Il. 
Custom Recordings 


Univ. of Ill. 
Custom Recordings 


Living Method 


MGM 


London 


Decca 


Decca 


Westminster 


Victor 


Angel 


Angel 


Angel 


London 
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LP 
782.1 
P977m6 


LP 
782.1 
P977s 


LP 
781.54 


Q3 


LP 
782 
R691s3 


LP 
780.77 
R973 


LP 
784.4 
F666f4 


LP 
782.1 
$912a 


LP 
785.11 
V371s9 


LP 
782.1 
V484tl1l 


LP 
782.2 
W134g4 


LP 
782.2 
W134m3 


LP 
811 
W615L2 


Puccini, G. 
Madame Butterfly (complete). 
Callas, Gedda, Von Karajan, LaScala Chorus 
and Orch. 


Puccini, G. 
Suor Angelica (complete). 
De Los Angeles, Serafin, Rome Opera Chorus 
and Orch. 


The Queen’s birthday salute. 
Herald Trumpeters and the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery Band. 


Rodgers, R. 
South Pacific (soundtrack). 


Rutgers University Music Dictation Series. 
10 vols. > 


Sing along with Mitch: folk songs. 
Mitchell Miller and the gang. 


Strauss, R. 
Arabella (complete). 
Della Casa, London, Gueden, Edelmann, Soiti, 
Vienna State Opera Chorus and Philharmonic 
Orch. 


Vaughan Williams, R. 
Symphony no. 9 in e. 
Boult, London Philharmonic Orch. 


Verdi, G. 
La Traviata (complete). 
Carteri, Valletti, Monteux, Rome Opera Chorus 
and Orch. 


Wagner, R. 
Die Gotterdammerung: Brunhilde’s immolation. 
Farrell, Munch, Boston Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Tristan and Isolde: Prelude, Liebestod. 


Wagner, R. 
Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg (complete). 
Hoffgen, Schock, Kempe, German State Opera 
Chorus, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 


Whitman, W. 
Leaves of grass (excerpts), read by the Uni- 
versity Players. 


Angel 


Capitol 


Vanguard 


Victor 


RUMDS 


Columbia 


London 


Everest 


Victor 


Victor 


Angel 


Folkways 
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A Profile of Prints 


CAROLYN HAYES 
Head, Art Unit 


The Art Unit includes among the new art reproductions the work of 
recent artists like Graves and Rattner of America, Bezombes and Buffet of 
France, and Winter of Germany. Due to the revived interest in things 
Oriental by artists and laymen, several Japanese and Chinese prints have 
been added. German Expressionists are represented with pictures by Kirchner, 
Heckel, Pechstein, and others. The new Abstract Expressionist or “Action 
School” of painting includes the work of De Stael and Winter. Among the 
old masters two particularly fine prints are El Greco’s “St. Martin and the 
Beggar,” and Rembrandt’s “Titus, Son of the Artist.” 

Pictures are available for loan to public libraries, schools, and individuals 
in Illinois. As a special service to public libraries Experimental Art Loans 
are offered which libraries may borrow to circulate to their patrons for 





three months. 
New prints are listed below: 





AMERICAN 
Burchfield Sunflowers and red barn 
Cassatt Little sisters 
Davis Deborah and Nietzsche 
Eakins Will Schuster and black man 
Fausett Derby view 
Feininger Gothic spire 
Feininger Stormy entry 
Feininger Insel 
Franck From Manhattan Bridge 
Graves Woodpecker 
Gropper Cossacks 
Grosz Central Park 
Homer Gulf stream (watercolor) 
Homer Portage 
Hurd Rio Hondo 
Marin Old Salt 
Marin Region of Brooklyn Bridge 
fantasy 
Rattner April showers 
Sargent Oyster gatherers 
Sessions Pawtucket inlet 
Walkowitz Rest day 
Wheat Red bridge 
Wood Spring landscape Picasso, “‘Le Femme Bleu’”’ 
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Mazzon 
School 

Mazzon 
School 


Unknown 


Gogh, van 

Gogh, van 

Gogh, van 

Gogh, van 

Gogh, van 

Gogh, van 

Gogh, van 

Gogh, van 

Rembrandt 
Rembrandt 
Rembrandt 
Ruisdael 


CHILDREN’S PICTURES 
My cat awakens 
My friend Lucy 


CHINESE 


Basket with flowers 


DutTcH 


Basket with fruit and gloves 
Bridge 

Drawbridge at Arles 
Manufacturing town 
Potato eaters 

Starry night 

View of Arles through trees 
Zouave officer Miiliet 
Artist’s son, Titus 

Girl with broom 

Head of a girl 

Windmill at Wijk 


ENGLISH 


Miss Murray 
Wood on the downs 
Georgiana Elliott 





Cezanne, “Marde Gras” 
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Matisse, “Interior with Egyptian Curtain” 


Reynolds 
Sutherland 


Brueghel 


Bezombes 
Bonheur 
Bonnard 
Braque 
Braque 
Buffet 
Buffet 
Buffet 
Buffet 
Buffet 
Cezanne 
Chaffois 
Corot 
Daumier 


Degas 
Delacroix 
Dufy 
Dufy 
Dufy 


Lady Elizabeth Delme 
Sun setting between hills 


FLEMISH 
Tower of Babel 


FRENCH 


Romantic still life 

Horse fair 

Village fountain 

High round table 

Still life with fish 

Bouquet 

Head of a clown 

Matador 

Skyline of New York 

Toreador 

Marde Gras 

Roses at the sea 

Forest of Coubron 

Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza 

At the practicing bar 

Horses coming out of the sea 

Casino de Nice 

Circus 

Marseilles, the old port 
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Dufy 
Dufy 
Dufy 
Gauguin 
Gauguin 
Gauguin 
Lautrec 
Leger 


Matisse 
Matisse 


Matisse 
Matisse 
Millet 
Monet 
Monet 
Monet 
Perroneau 
Renoir 
Renoir 
Renoir 
Rouault 
Rousseau 
Rousseau 
Rousseau 
Stael, de 
Vlaminck 
Vlaminck 
Watteau 
Wintz 


Cranach 
Gilles 
Heckel 
Hofmann 
Holbien 
Jawlensky 
Jawlensky 
Kirchner 
Klee 

Klee 
Macke 
Macke 
Munter 
Pechstein 
Winter 


Bellini 
Botticelli 


Paris 

Sunday afternoon 

View at Nice 

Fatata te miti 

Girl from Brittany in prayer 

Te raau rahi 

Bar 

Composition in red and 
yellow 

Idol 

Interior with Egyptian 
curtain 

La nappe rose 

Still life with goldfish 

Gleaners 

Banks of the Seine, Vetheuil 

Bassin d’ Argenteuil 

Water lily pond 

Girl with a kitten 

Boating party (detail) 

Woman with a cat 

Young girl 

Christ and the fishermen 

Carnival evening 

Springtime in the valley 

Tiger hunt 

Jazz players 

Cottages 

Town on the river 

Embarcation for Cythera 

Return of tunny boats 


GERMAN 

Portrait of a lady 
Landscape with trees 
Harbor of Stralsund 
Christ preaching by the sea 
Edward VI 

Girl with peonies 
Triumph of color 
Davos in the snow 
Crosses and pillars 
Yellow donkey 
Promenade 

Zoo 

View toward mountains 
Sunrise 

Africana 


ITALIAN 


Madonna of the meadows 
Madonna of the lilies 


Giacometti 
Sarto 


Buson 
Harunobi 
Hoitsu 
Hoitsu 
Hiroshige 
Hiroshige 
Hiroshige 
Kaiseki 
Sotan 
Unknown 
Unknown 


Hidalgo 
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Head of the artist’s mother 
Last supper 


JAPANESE 

Autumn landscape 

Girl and chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums 

Peonies and chrysanthemums 
Maiku Beach 

Mount Daison 

Ohaiki: Sudden shower 
Summer landscape 
Spring landscape 
Courtesan 

Hunting falcon 


MEXICAN 


Going to market 





Greco, “St. Martin and the Beggar” 
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Chagall 
Kandinsky 
Kandinsky 


Gris 
Gonzales 
Goya 
Goya 
Greco 
Miro 
Miro 
Miro 


RussIAN 


Cock 
Points and planes 
Romantic landscape 


SPANISH 


Chess board 

Personnage 

Blind man’s bluff 

Two young women 

St. Martin and the beggar 
Fresco, 1951 

Restless people 

Woman, bird, and moonlight 


Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Velasquez 
Velasquez 
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Blue boy 

Boy leading horse 
Harlequin on horseback 
Head of a woman 
Juggler: Still life 

La diosue 

Landscape 

Le femme bleu 

Mother 

Mothers 

Still life, 1937 

Still life with mandolin 
Turkish shawl 

Prince Balthasar Carlos 
Surrender of Breda 


“Uncle Sam” Publishes... 


LILLIAN BRISCOE 


Head, U. S. Documents Division 


Illinois State Library is a depository for United States Government 
publications. Listed below are additions to the collection that are available 
for circulation. 


P.D. 

630 
US581laib 
no.— 


P.D. 
630 
U581am 
no.— 


P.D. 
630 
U581fb 


no.— 


P.D. 
355.347 
US5891 


U.S. Dept of Agriculture. Agriculture information bulletin series. 


no. 190. 


Salt problems in irrigated soils. [1958] 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Agriculture monograph series. 
no. 2. Hymenoptera of America north of Mexico; synoptic catalog. 
1951, and ist Supplement. 1958. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Farmers’ bulletin series. 
no. 1330. Parasites and parasitic diseases of sheep. sl. rev. 1957. 


U.S. Dept. of the Army. 


Chaplains of the United States Army, by Roy J. Honeywell. 1958. 
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P.D. 
940.5412 
U5891 
med-c 


P.D. 
940.5412 
U5891 
et-Log 


P.D. 
940.5412 
U5891 
ts-ch 


P.D. 
940.5412 
U5891 
med-Sn 
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U.S. Dept. of the Army. U.S. Army in World War II, Medical Dept. series. 
Cold injury, ground type, by Tom F. Whayne. 1958. 


U.S. Dept. of the Army. U.S. Army in World War II. European theater 
of operations series. 
Logistical support of the armies. 2 v. 


U.S. Dept. of the Army. U.S. Army in World War II, Technical services 
series. 
The Chemical Warfare Service; organizing for war, by Leo P. Brophy. 
1959. 


U.S. Dept. of the Army. U.S. Army in World War II, Medical Dept. series. 
Surgery in World War II, Subseries. 
Neurosurgery by John B. Coates. 1958. 


U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1958 series. 
no. 3. Educating children in grades four, five, and six. [1958] 
no. 13. English language arts in American high schools. [1959] 


U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1959 series. 
no. 2. Federal funds for education, 1956-57, and 1957-58. [1959] 
no. 5. Children with speech and hearing impairment: preparing 
to work with them in the schools. [1958] 
no. 10. State school legislation, 1957. [1959] 
no. 12. Education of the severely retarded child; a bibliographical 
review. [1959] 


U.S. Office of Education. Pamphlet series. 
no. 117. Public vocational education programs; characteristics of 
programs under provisions of the Federal Vocational Edu- 
cational Acts. [1956] 


U.S. Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Celebration Commission. 
The 350th anhiversary of Jamestown, 1607-1959; final report to the 
President and the Congress. 1958. 


U.S. Library of Congress. 
Film reference guide for medicine and allied sciences. 1956-57, semi- 
annual; annual 1958- 


U.S. National Museum. Bulletin series. 
no. 212. Checklist of the millipeds of North America. 1958. 


U.S. Public Heath Service. Publication series. 
no. 202. Guide to Russian medical literature. 1958. 
no. 604. The Missouri; a great river basin of the United States; its 
resources and how we use them. [1958] 
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no. 610. Register of air pollution analyses. A record of community 
sampling and analyses performed in the United States and 
the territories of Alaska and Hawaii prior to January 1956. 
[1958] 

no. 625. National Conference on Nursing Homes and Homes for the 
Aged, Feb. 25-28, 1958, Washington, D.C. Report. [1958] 

no. 626. Good water makes good neighbors; program ideas for 
women’s club groups. [1958] 


U.S. Dept. of State. Department and foreign service series. 
no. 74. The foreign service of the United States. [1958] 
no. 81. New opportunities in the U.S. Foreign Service. 1958. 


U.S. Dept. of State. European and British Commonwealth series. 
no. 50. United Europe, a stronger partner. [1958] 


U.S. Dept. of State. Far Eastern series. 
no. 75. U.S. policy on nonrecognition of Communist China. [1958] 
no. 76. The communist threat in the Taiwan Area. Statement by 
Sec’y Dulles; White House statement; President Eisen- 
hower’s report to the American people; President Eisen- 
hower’s letter to Premier Khrushchev. [1958] 
no. 77. Malaya, a new independent nation; background. [1958] 


U.S. Dept. of State. General foreign policy series. 
no. 128. The role of the United States in world affairs; background. 
[1958] 
no. 131. Disarmament; the intensified effort, 1955-58. [1958] 


U.S. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin series. 
no. 265. Employment opportunities for women in legal work. 1958. 
no. 267. State minimum-wage laws and orders, July 1, 1942, to July 

1, 1958. 2 pts. [1958] 
no. 269. State minimum-wage law and order provisions affecting 
working conditions, July 1, 1942, to April 1, 1959. [1959] 


White House Conference on Children and Youth, 1960- 
Conference reporter, issued irregularly. (A new periodical recently 
received by the Public Documents desk.) 
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Storytelling 


MRS. CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 
Children’s Librarian 
George C. Hal! Library, Chicago Public Library 


— TELL US A STORY. These 
words are probably familiar to 
every librarian and teacher and to all 
others who work with children. This 
simple request takes many forms. 
The librarian may be invited to ap- 
pear at a school assembly or a PTA 
meeting; she may be asked to speak 
to a classroom or a playground group 
or to a class visiting the library. 
Storytelling techniques developed 
through months and often years of 
practice provide the key to a success- 
ful appearance on most public pro- 
grams. 

The fundamentals of storytelling 
have varied little during the centuries. 
In various places the techniques have 
changed. Whether the children gather 
in parks, playgrounds, or school- 
rooms, certain principles are followed. 

Storytelling is an art which should 
not be confused with elocution or 
dramatics. It differs from reading to 

Based on a talk given by Mrs. Rollins at 


a Spring Workshop for librarians held in Oak Park, 
May 8, 1959. 


children or adults in that there is not 
the barrier of the book between the 
listener and the speaker. It has been 
described as the “breathing of life in- 
to literature.” 


Primarily, its function is to enter- 
tain. Yet it has been found to be an 
excellent means of getting acquainted 
with children, of easing tensions be- 
tween a new teacher and her pupils, 
or of welcoming a newcomer to a 
group. It is one of the fundamental 
ways of transmitting ideas. It de- 
velops imagination and deepens the 
child’s appreciation of beauty, not 
only in art and literature, but in all 
life around him. It is the librarian’s 
most important method of intro- 
ducing good books to children. 


For the very young child, story- 
telling is a means of helping him to 
understand his world and to widen 
his interests. At first, he needs only 
a simple story of a few sentences 
about a dog, a kitty, or another child. 
A little later, simple folk tales of the 
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repetitive type may be introduced: 
for example, The Pancake, Three 
Billy Goats Gruff, Millions of Cats, 
The Old Woman and Her Pig. At 
this time the child is building a foun- 
dation for later appreciation of the 
longer fairy tales of Grimm, Ander- 
sen, and Asbjornsen and for the 
imaginative stories of Kipling, Sand- 
burg, and Pyle. 

Storytelling for older children offers 
an opportunity to introduce them to 
the great epics, Beowulf, King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table, 
The Illiad, The Odyssey, and the 
lives of great heroes and heroines. 
The excitement of achievement in the 
conquests of great men and women 
makes excellent source material for 
stories which appeal to older boys 
and girls as well as adults. 

Holidays and festivals offer op- 
portunities for sharing stories in PTA 
and other community groups. Family 
stories that explain folk customs and 
national characteristics offer excellent 
means for breaking down barriers 
associated with race and religion. 

In order to tell stories well, one 
must practice; one must tell and 
tell and tell. Use every opportunity 
offered and it soon becomes great fun. 
Everyone is a storyteller at some 
time, and anyone with the will to 
learn, can learn to tell stories ade- 
quately. 

When the ciildren’s librarian is 
asked to speak at a school assembly, 
an occasion which is usually a special 
one—Lincoln’s Birthday, American 
Education Week, Halloween, Book 
Week, etc. — this request need not 
cause her any more concern than 
does preparation for the regular li- 
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brary story hour. The same formula 
applies: (1) have the main idea of 
the subject clearly in mind; (2) bring 
out points in the order or sequence 
of their importance, just as the se- 
quence of the incidents in Hansel and 
Gretel or Rumpelstilskin are pre- 
sented; (3) prepare a good beginning 
sentence to get the attention of the 
audience; (4) watch the audience as 
you talk; (5) look at each one as 
you talk; (6) keep the voice aimed 
at the back row; (7) know your ma- 
terial so well that you live in it 
while you tell it; (8) tell it with en- 
thusiasm that will be contagious; and 
(9) tell it with the very best words 
you know. 

When visiting the rooms in the 
lower grades, after a very brief in- 
troduction to the children, a simple 
short story is always appreciated by 
the teacher and enjoyed by the chil- 
dren. Their first introduction to the 
library should be a happy one and 
a highlight for the newcomer who is 
unfamiliar with libraries. It also re- 
minds those who have had an intro- 
duction that there is fun in store for 
them when they return as regular 
story hour members. 

School visiting in the upper grades 
may be a much more rewarding ex- 
perience if, in addition to the usual 
announcement of the services offered 
by the library and the privileges of 
a card holder, an exciting bit of news 
about a new book is added. 

At least two new books, one for the 
boys and one for the girls in each 
grade level, may be introduced by 
one single “telling” incident from 
each book. A group of boys in the 
upper grade of a parochial school 
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were delighted by hearing the inci- 
dent of the greedy, tyrannical sergeant 
in Rifles for Waitie by Harold Keith 
(Crowell, 1957) who drank the dish- 
water, thinking it was soup. Younger 
girls who have never read Eleanor 
Estes’ Hundred Dresses (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1944) are always thrilled to 
have it introduced. 

Every PTA or woman’s organiza- 
tion wants to feel that its members 
are well informed about the latest 
books and services of all the agencies 
in its community. Many groups in- 
clude the children’s librarian as a 
regular speaker on their yearly pro- 
grams. She is often invited in ad- 
vance and her name appears in the 
yearly program book. 

It is here that storytelling tech- 
niques can be very helpful. Select 
a few of the outstanding children’s 
books of the current year along with 
an old favorite or a classic. Choose 
a short, dramatic incident to high- 
light each book. Take the books 
along to show, if possible. Make the 
presentation as brief as possible but 
see that it is graphic. Excellent sug- 
gestions on how to make a book talk 
can be found in Amelia Munson’s An 
Ample Field (American Library As- 
sociation, 1950). In this very useful 
book Miss Munson stresses the same 
techniques for book talks as are used 
for telling stories. 

As is the case in a regular story 
hour, appearance is most important. 
Avoid hats with feathers that wave 
and dip, beads and bracelets that 
jangle, or anything that might dis- 
tract the audience’s attention from 
the warm and friendly personality of 
the speaker. Tell just enough of the 
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book to arouse the listener’s interest 
but never give away the secret of the 
ending; in other words, leave the 
audience as you do the children after 
the last story always wanting to hear 
more. 

Preparation for telling stories en- 
tails a tremendous amount of time, 
much more than can be calculated in 
exact hours. Special books should be 
set aside on a designated shelf in the 
workroom for use by the storyteller. 
Every new title should be carefully 
scanned for potential material. A card 
file of titles with their sources is very 
necessary. This should include all 
the old favorites as well as stories 
that are popular with other story- 
tellers; stories heard on the radio and 
TV and also suggestions from books, 
book reviews, and any other likely 
source. 

Ruth Tooze, well-known educator 
and book specialist, has written a new 
book, Storytelling (Prentice-Hall, 
1959), which offers many excellent 
sources of stories and suggestions for 
material on holidays, special birth- 
days, as well as suggestions for using 
both books and stories for story- 
telling. The detailed bibliographies 
are a very valuable part of the book. 

Poetry is an essential part of story- 
telling. It gives added richness to the 
storytelling program and helps to 
give young people a deeper apprecia- 
tion of literature which is one of the 
basic functions of storytelling. Suit- 
able poems should be listed and kept 
in the storytelling file for special days 
and occasions. 

No storytelling shelf is complete 
without Maria Shedlock’s The Art of 
the Storyteller (Dover Publications, 
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1951) and Ruth Sawyer’s The Way 
of the Storyteller (Viking Press, 
1942). 

Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, noted 
Norwegian writer and _ storyteller, 
said, “The techniques are simple. 
You have a story you like very much, 
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and you want to tell it. We take for 
granted that this story is good lit- 
erature, that you have chosen it well. 
. . . You are prepared to tell your 
story, then forget yourself. You are 
the instrument; the story is the 
thing.” 


Have You Seen...2 


“ “Go Exploring in Books’—Librarians as Well as Children,” by Elizabeth H. 
Lockhart. In The Bookmark, October, 1959, pp. 1-2. 


“The Rover Boys Revisited,” by John P. Sisk. In The Commonweal, May 8, 
1959, pp. 143-146. 


“Something’s Gotta Give!” by Marian Gorthwaite. In California Librarian, 
October, 1959, pp. 217-221. 


“Good Books to Read; a Basic List of Children’s Books for Schools and 
Libraries,” selected at Boys and Girls House, Toronto Public Library for 
Young Canada’s Book Week. 

Lists about 500 books arranged under general headings but not annotated. Write to 
Canadian Library Association, Room 606, 63 Sparks Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario. Single 
Copy, 25 cents. Over 100 copies, 20 cents each. 

“Books on Science and Nature and Related Fields for Children and Young 
Adults,” by Jane B. Wilson. Published by North Carolina State Library, 
Raleigh, 1959. F 


“Weeding the Children’s Collection,” by Siri M. Andrews. In North Country 
Libraries, April, 1959, pp. 2-4. 
“A New Look at Series in Children’s Books,” by Elizabeth Leonard. In 
Chicago Schools Journal, October, 1959, pp. 11-18. 
Contains an annotated list of the best-known series. 
“The Forgotten Age Group,” by Helen E. Wessells. In A.L.A. Bulletin, 
November, 1959, pp. 827-829. 
Refers to the pre-teen group. 
“Re-evaluation of Children’s Books; a Summary of Principles.” In Top of 
the News, October, 1959, pp. 43-44. 


“Let’s Listen to a Story; Radio Scripts for Children, by H. W. Wilson, 1959. 
$3.50. 
Condensations of carefully selected children’s books into versions for brief storytelling 
periods, by the director—writer of radio station WMCA. 
An excellent introduction discusses the qualifications and training of a storyteller, how 
to adapt a story for radio use, producing the program, and library co-operation. 
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Student Library Assistants 


LILLIAN HADDAD 


T HAS BECOME EVIDENT that in a 
rapidly increasing number of 
school systems in the United States 
a library fully and effectively used is 
a major department of the school’s 
educational activities, and its organ- 
ization and management is a work of 
great responsibility. Consequently, 
the kind and size of staff needed in 
order to fulfill the purposes and 
functions of the school library is a 
factor that deserves a great amount 
of attention and consideration. How 
many and what types of personnel 
are essential to any particular school 
and how many individuals of each 
type are needed depend upon varied 
factors such as the number of teachers 
and pupils to be served, the nature 
of the service required, library at- 
tendance and circulation, size of book 


Epitor’s Note: This article written by Lillian 
Haddad will give librarians in Illinois an oppor- 
tunity to see how a student from another country 
views one of our school library organizational 
practices. Miss Haddad is presently a Graduate 
Student in Psychology at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. From Beirut, Lebanon, she formerly 
studied at Beirut College for Women, completing 
her work for her Bachelor’s Degree at Southern 
Illinois University in June, 1959, with a minor in 
Library Science. Also of interest is the fact that 
her father is on the staff of the University of 
Michigan where he teaches Near East History. 


collection, housing of library, whether 
the library is connected with the 
study hall, etc. At present, the factors 
involved in the librarian’s load seem 
too intangible and too much in- 
fluenced by local conditions and pro- 
grams to allow setting up hard and 
fast standards for size and types of 
staff, but the fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that the help of student library 
assistants is needed in any school, 
elementary or secondary, with an en- 
rollment of two hundred pupils or 
more. Moreover, at the present, the 
school in which pupils are not par- 
ticipating voluntarily in library tasks 
is the exception rather than the rule. 

Various methods are used for se- 
lecting pupil helpers. In some schools, 
anyone may volunteer by making 
personal application at the library. 
In others, volunteers arrive as the 
result of preliminary sorting and sug- 
gestion on the part of the study hall 
teachers, home room teachers, or 
counselors, sometimes with an eye on 
vocational guidance. The standards 
of selection may be flexible, but they 
should include consideration of scho- 
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lastic achievement as well as person- 
ality traits. In some schools, enroll- 
ment as a pupil assistant is limited to 
upper-class groups or to those having 
excellent scholastic records; on the 
other hand, counselors and principals 
may agree that the personal develop- 
ment and sense of responsibility de- 
rived from this form of school service 
may be precisely the spur needed to 
stir the reluctant or discouraged pupil 
to greater scholastic effort. However, 
the usual and general recommended 
requirements are: (1) a passing grade 
in all subjects; (2) recommendations 
from home room teacher or study 
hall teacher; (3) ability to type or 
otherwise print or do art poster work 
if needed; (4) legible handwriting: 
(5) a love of books; (6) evident in- 
terest in the library itself; (7) order- 
liness and good personal qualifications 
such as honesty, reliability, prompt- 
ness, cO-operativeness, courtesy, and 
neatness. 

The next step in providing good 
student assistants that is closely re- 
lated to the one of finding qualified 
applicants is that of training. Meth- 
ods of training are varied. In some 
schools, the student library assistants 
form aé service club, the activity 
period of which can be used for in- 
struction. In the absence of such a 
club, the group may be gathered 
occasionally for general direction. 
Where this gathering is impossible, 
the training may be done largely 
through self-instruction manuals. In 
this case, library training will largely 
resolve itself into one of the following 
units: circulation, library housekeep- 
ing, mechanical preparation of books, 
mending, care of periodicals and 
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newspapers, pubiicity work, clerical 
duties (special training is needed), 
reference duty (advanced students), 
and cataloging and order work (ad- 
vanced students). Some high schools 
have started to develop a regular 
course of study in library training. 
One example is a class developed in the 
Northeastern High School in Detroit, 
Michigan. The class is called Library 
Methods 1, 2, 3, and 4. Two and one- 
half hours of credit are given for one 
period or day, five days a week, or 
a total of ten hours at the completion 
of the course. The primary aim of 
training is to develop skill in and 
understanding of the many simple 
routines and processes, chiefly clerical 
and mechanical, which can be suc- 
cessfully performed by amateurs. 
After sufficient training has been 
secured, pupil assistants are finally 
confronted with the various tasks and 
duties for which they volunteered. 
The first step to consider prior to any 
actual performance is the scheduling 
of work. It is usually more advisable 
to schedule by jobs rather than pe- 
riods, i.e., each assistant chooses a 
special task to be carried out regu- 
larly and methodically at such times 
as are most convenient; one of the 
advantages of this plan is that it 
develops expertness in a particular 
job. There should, however, be some 
rotation of tasks insofar as it is con- 
sistent with the pupil’s skill and the 
successful operation of the library. 
On the whole, a pupil assistant should 
not be scheduled for less than two 
periods per week, since he otherwise 
tends to forget the instructions given 
him. However, if a pupil is willing 
to work longer than two hours he 
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should be allowed, provided it does 
not interfere with scholarship. It is 
desirable to have at least two pupil 
helpers each period. Each duty could 
be given a code letter or number, and 
from this a schedule of work for the 
library staff could be made. A stand- 
ard form for this weekly schedule 
should be used. 

The activities selected for elemen- 
tary pupil participation mostly in- 
clude the following: 


1. Books and materials. 
a. Pasting in jackets and date- 
due slips. 
Stamping ownership. 
Opening new books. 
Shelf-reading. 
Shelving books. 
Sending over-due notices and 
collecting over-due books 
and fines. 
g. Circulating, charging, and 
returning books. 


mo aos 


2. Room arrangement and pub- 

licity. 

a. Dusting books, shelves, 
desks, tables, etc. 

b. Arranging flowers and caring 
for plants. 

c. Keeping tables and chairs in 
order. 

d. Keeping magazines and 
newspapers in order. 


3. Publicity outside the library. 
a. Living book talks. 
b. Interesting other school 
groups in the library. 
c. Reading and discussing 
many kinds of books. 
d. Visiting other libraries. 
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e. Reading book reviews in 
magazines and newspapers. 


As to secondary student library as- 
sistants, they can perform all the 
activities listed above, and in addi- 
tion be responsible for: 


1. a. Accessioning books. 

b. Shellacking, cleaning, mend- 
ing, and marking books. 

c. Typing book cards and 
pockets as well as letters and 
lists. 

d. Filing shelflist and catalog 
cards above the rod. 

e. Assisting with preparation of 
orders. 

f. Clipping, preparing, and 
filing clippings. 

g. Taking inventory. 


2. a. Adjusting window shades 
and ventilating rooms. 
b. Checking attendance. 
c. Preparing posters and bulle- 
tin boards and arranging 
displays. 


3. a. Arranging library assembly 


programs. 

b. Editing library newspaper 
column. 

c. Writing reviews of new 
books. 


d. Reading book reviews in 
magazines and newspapers. 


It is essential that the tasks as- 
sumed by the pupil assistants have 
variety and challenge in order to in- 
sure the student’s personal growth, to 
give the work educational values, and 
to avoid pupil exploitation through 
unjustifiably saving money at the 
pupil’s expense. 
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Apart from these duties, there are 
certain extracurricular activities in 
which student assistants participate 
such as field trips to nearby libraries, 
staff picnics and hikes, open houses, 
staff attendance at outstanding movies 
of worthwhile books, staff formal 
dinner once a year, Christmas carol- 
ing party with books as gifts, candle- 
light and book parties, etc. 

There are certain values to be 
gained from pupil participation in the 
library, values for the individual, the 
school, and the library. The librar- 
ian’s job will undoubtedly be more 
pleasurable; and from the point of 
view of discipline, the task will be far 
easier when shared with a group of 
eager and willing helpers whose very 
presence adds immeasurably to a 
homelike atmosphere. Relieved to a 
certain extent of simple routine tasks, 
the librarian will have more time for 
reading, guidance, and other forms of 
personal work. In spite of the time 
and energy which must be spent in 
order to make pupil participation in 
library work function successfully, 
most school librarians think it well 
worth the trouble. However, render- 
ing valuable aid to the librarian is not 
in itself a sufficient reason for pupil 
participation in library work, for 
there are definite and varied values 
and benefits that the student gains 
from his activities and studies as a 
library assistant, mainly: 

1. Credit toward graduation for 
library service; recognition along with 
other school honors; or paying for 
one’s expenses (private schools). 

2. Knowledge. He learns how to 
use the library, its arrangement and 
organization. He becomes acquainted 
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with many books and increases his 
general knowledge. A library assist- 
ant once wrote: “From day to day as 
I handle the volumes in this ‘store- 
house of knowledge,’ I learn from the 
titles alone how wide and varied and 
interesting the world of men and 
events and ideas and of all living 
and inanimate things.”’* 

3. Work and vocational values. He 
receives the benefits of a work ex- 
perience. He acquires good training 
for a job. He has the opportunity to 
discover whether his interest in li- 
brary work is kindling to a live vo- 
cational interest. 

4. Good habits of work. He learns 
to follow instructions, search for in- 
formation, and judge books more 
critically; he becomes more meth- 
odical and relies more on books. 

5. A more pleasing personality. 
He develops cordiality and courtesy, 
gains self confidence and dignity, be- 
comes more considerate of others, and 
develops a more businesslike attitude. 


6. A stronger character. He de- 
velops emotional maturity and self- 
control, becomes reliable, and de- 
velops leadership. 


7. Improved attitudes. He tries to 
be fair, learns to accept the responsi- 
bilities that go with privileges, begins 
to have a new appreciation of the 
various areas of learning, develops a 
love of books, discovers that work 
can be fun, and that joy comes from 
service. 

8. Better social adjustment. He 
improves his relationship with other 
pupils and with teachers, learns to 


1 Robin Roberson, “What Does It Mean to Be 
a Library Assistant?’’ School Libraries, Vol. 5 and 
4 (May, 1956), p. 20. 
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co-operate, overcomes prejudice, and 
finds new ways to use his leisure 
time. 

9. New and improved skills. He 
practices the art of speaking more 
clearly, reads more, learns to use the 
card catalog and reference books, to 
alphabetize, file cards, shelve books, 
make change, and keep records; has 
opportunity to develop art skills and 
handicrafts. 

10. Background for adult life. He 
tests his career aptitudes, learns to 
accept his own abilities and short- 
comings, develops the library habit: 
he learns to appreciate orderliness 
and to create beauty in his home 
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through poster making, bulletin 
board displays, and flower arrange- 
ment. 

Student library assistants are so 
indispensable to the operation of 
school library programs that at the 
present time there is a growing in- 
terest in patterns of organization and 
types of activities that are being 
carried on for library student assist- 
tants at the local, regional, state, and 
national level. 

The students and the library are 
mutually benefited from student as- 
sistant programs, but the primary 
consideration should be the growth 
of the student. 
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What’s News In Library Service 


People... 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Harold 
Lancour, Associate Director of the 
University of Illinois Graduate School 
of Library Science, served as an ad- 
visor to the University of Education 
in Liberia, Africa, during October and 
November, 1959. Professor Lancour’s 
mission was conducted under the 
auspices of the Ford Foundation. 


The purpose of the assignment was 
to help with the development of a 
plan for a comprehensive national 
library service in Liberia. Similar 
national plans are successfully oper- 
ating in other major African areas 
such as Ghana and Nigeria. 


Following a stay of several weeks 
at the University of Liberia in Mon- 
rovia, the capital, Professor Lancour 
completed an extensive tour of the 
major institutions of higher education 
in the other parts of Africa. The pur- 
pose of these visits was to observe the 
extent of university library develop- 
ments in the countries of the Belgian 
Congo, Southern Rhodesia, Uganda, 
Kenya, and the Sudan. 

During the fall of 1957, Professor 
Lancour spent two months in British 
West Africa surveying the libraries 
there, providing a background for 
further library development in that 
area. His final report to the Carnegie 
Corporation, the sponsoring group, 
recommended the establishment of a 
library school at the University Col- 
lege in Ibadan. 


Places... 


Aurora. The Aurora Public Library 
inaugurated a new art service in No- 
vember, 1959. A collection of art 
prints has been added to the collec- 
tion and are available for circulation. 
Suitably framed, each picture is pro- 
vided with screw eyes and wire and 
is ready for hanging. 

Decatur. The Decatur Public Li- 
brary held its second annual institute 
on October 11 at Allerton Park. 

The meeting was held to explore 
the purposes and function of the li- 
brary, both now and in the future. 
The library staff and trustees at- 
tended the meeting. 


HIGHLAND. Findings of a survey to 
determine the future development of 
the Highland Park Public Library 
have been released by the Highland 
Park library officials. The study, 
which was conducted by Professors 
C. Walter Stone and Harold Lancour 
of the University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science, describes 
the survey and suggests a program 
for the future growth of public li- 
brary service. 

Specific recommendations are out- 
lined for administration, personnel, 
public relations, and building space 
and use. A large section deals with 
the development of a regional service 
program. 

A limited supply of the report is 
available from Joseph M. Pollock, 
Librarian, Highland Park library. 
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Positions ... 


ILLiINoIs STATE LIBRARY. Frank H. 
Sehnert, community consultant of 
the Community Development De- 
partment of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, has been named a member 
of the Illinois State Library Advisory 
Committee. Mr. Sehnert will be the 
citizen representative on the com- 
mittee for Library Region 6, a seven- 
teen-county area in the far southern 
part of the state. He will complete 
the unexpired term of Russell Rendle- 
man, former Union County superin- 
tendent of schools, who resigned 
because he has moved out of the 
Region 6 area. 


McLeanssoro. Mrs. Lucille Edick 
is the new librarian at the McLeans- 
boro Public Library. She replaces 
Mrs. Josephine Miller as head librar- 
ian who resigned September 30, 1959. 


Nites. The new librarian at the 
Niles Public Library is Jean Fox. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Robert B. 
Downs, Dean of Library Administra- 
tion, University of Illinois, has been 
named to the new advisory commit- 
tee of a project to survey federal 
libraries. 

The committee will assist in a sur- 
vey of libraries in federal depart- 
ments and agencies under a grant 
from the Council of Library Re- 
sources. 

WATSEKA. Mrs. Elizabeth Schug 
has resigned from the Watseka Public 
Library to become research librarian 
in the Editorial and Research De- 
partment of Field Enterprises in 
Chicago. The new librarian at Wat- 
seka is Mrs. Gladys Gordon. 
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Public Affairs... 


LIBRARY SERVICES Act. The Selec- 
tion Committee for the implementa- 
tion of the Library Services Act in 
Illinois approved on October 26 plans 
for establishing a library system at 
Dundee, Roselle, and Elgin. The 
name of the three-library group is 
the Fox River Valley Regional Li- 
brary System. Elgin Public Library 
will serve as the headquarters for the 
system. 

The three libraries have agreed to 
establish co-operative library services 
—centralized cataloging, bookmobile 
service, book rotation, etc. The IIli- 
nois State Library, the official agency 
for administering the Library Services 
Act in Illinois, will supply equipment 
and funds for a one-year demonstra- 
tion program. 

Members of the Selection Commit- 
tee are Mrs. Mary T. Howe, Decatur 
Public Library; Mrs. Miriam John- 
son, Batavia Public Library; Donald 
Strout, University of Illinois; and de 
Lafayette Reid, Colin R. Lucas, and 
Mrs. Laura Langston, of the Illinois 
State Library. 


HARRISBURG. The second meeting 
for southern I1linois libraries belong- 
ing to the Third Area Group was held 
at the Harrisburg Public Library, 
October 27, 1959. Libraries belonging 
to this group are Albion, Carmi, 
Eldorado, Grayville, Harrisburg, Mt. 
Carmel, and Norris City. 

Some of the topics discussed at the 
meeting were library hours, teacher 
co-operation with librarians when 
giving library assignments, gift books, 
and centralized cataloging. 
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Schools ... 


Pana. The Mid-State Student Li- 
brarians held their fall meeting, 
October 24, 1959, at the Pana Town- 
ship High School. Approximately 
eighty students and sponsors, repre- 
senting twelve schools, were present. 

The program consisted of a tour 
of the new Pana school building, a 
business meeting at which a constitu- 
tion for the association was adopted, 
and an afternoon speech. 


Children’s Libraries ... 


Decatur. Mrs. James S. Ayars, of 
Urbana, better known to her readers 
as Rebecca Caudill, gave two talks 
at the Decatur Public Library as part 
of its Children’s Book Week ob- 
servance. Her afternoon audience was 
children. In the evening she addressed 
young people and adults. 

Pictures by five Decatur teen-age 
artists were on display in the Youth 
Room. 


DeKa.s. A book fair was the main 
feature of Children’s Book Week at 
DeKalb Public Library. Decorations, 
created by students, included masks, 
painted characters, and miniature 
scenes from favorite children’s books. 
Displays, set up in the art gallery, 
also included several hundred chil- 
dren’s books. 


FREEPORT. Five junior high school 
girls presented a puppet show at a 
Freeport Public Library story hour 
during Book Week. They not only 
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wrote the script and made the props, 
but created special lighting effects for 
“The Haunted House.” Several hun- 
dred children saw the play. 


Morton Grove. Mrs. Rosamund 
Du Jardin, well-known author of 
books for teen-age girls, talked about 
young people’s books and reading at 
Morton Grove Public Library, No- 
vember 3. 


Mr. VERNON. As one of the civic 
services of the Mt. Vernon Public 
Library, Jane Maynor, Children’s Li- 
brarian, taught a library orientation 
class for Girl Scouts during Children’s 
Book Week. 


Colleges and 
Universities ... 


BaRAT COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 
HEART, LAKE Forest. As the first 
step in an extensive library expansion 
program, a new reading room was 
added to the library last summer. By 
transforming a small stack room, a 
new entrance to the library was ar- 
ranged between the old and new 
reading rooms. The new entrance 
provides space for the charging desk, 
reserve books, and the catalog case. 
In both the entrance and the reading 
rooms oak cases rise to the ceiling 
with a small balcony giving access to 
the upper cases. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CHIcAGO. Hammond Library was the 
recipient in October, 1959, of the 
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library of Dr. Anton T. Boisen, long- 
time chaplain of Elgin State Hospital 
and father of the clinical pastoral 
training movement in this country. 
The collection includes about fifteen 
hundred volumes, reflecting the ver- 
satile interests of this remarkable 
man. The core of the collection is 
pastoral theology and its relation to 
the behavioral sciences. It will be an 
extremely valuable addition to the 
growing field of religion and person- 
ality at the Seminary. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE. 
On the first day of Book Week, 
November 2, 1959, the college con- 
vocation was devoted to the library. 
Managers of the two local binderies, 
Lawrence Sibert, of the New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc., and James Orr, 
of the Hertzberg-New Method, gave 
talks on books and bookbinding. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 
The library has purchased the “Free- 
dom of Expression” collection of the 
late Ewing C. Baskette, of Spring- 
field, Illinois. Mr. Baskette, who was 
a lawyer and a librarian, assembled 
one of the largest private collections 
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of documents concerning freedom of 
expression and civil liberties in the 
United States. The collection con- 
sists of printed books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, newspapers, and manu- 
scripts, dating from the 16th century 
to the present. — 

The library has received two origi- 
nal and unpublished letters written 
by Abraham Lincoln. They bear 
dates August 9, 1858, and August 19, 
1859, respectively, and were written 
in Springfield, Illinois, and addressed 
to D. A. Cheever at Tremont, Illinois. 
The letters were willed to the Uni- 
versity by an alumna, the late Sarah 
Elizabeth Bryan, of Los Angeles, the 
granddaughter of D. A. Cheever. 


KENDALL COLLEGE, EVANSTON. A 
special grant of $5,000.00 for enlarg- 
ing the college library was received 
in September from the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church. 
The purpose of the gift is to aid the 
college in attaining full accreditation 
through the purchase of additional 
books and equipment. The college is 
expected to match the grant with an 
equal amount for the same purpose. 





ISL Consultant Office 


To LIBRARIANS, BoAaRD MEMBERS, AND LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEES: 


Do you have a library problem? The Illinois State Library consultant 
service is available to you free of charge by personal visit to your library, 


letter, or telephone call. 
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